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The Assembly’s Headquarters Office and Secretariat serves 
as a clearinghouse for information and research on public 
personnel matters. Inquiries concerning membership, dues, 
services, and other publications of the Assembly will receive 
prompt response without obligation. Address: Civil Service 
Assembly, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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Personnel Testing in the TVA 


RALPH E. DUNFORD anp KATHERINE B. HULTQUIST 





AR EMERGENCY RESPONSIBILITIES assumed 
Wiy the Tennessee Valley Authority cre- 
ated the need for an expanded recruitment 
program and an accelerated and extended per- 
sonnel testing program. From the summer of 
1940 to July, 1942, the number of employees 
increased from approximately 14,000_ to 
around 40,000. Policies and procedures which 
had been effective under normal conditions be- 
came inadequate as the necessity for more 
speed in the examining process and for the 
utilization of all possible sources of recruit- 
ment became apparent. Many phases of the re- 
cruitment process were modified and testing 
policies and procedures were altered to fit into 
a wartime pattern.! As construction activity 
has tapered off in the past year, personnel has 
decreased considerably; high turnover, how- 
ever, has necessitated continuance of the 
stepped-up testing program. That the Author- 
ity was able to make these changes, consistent 
with national policies and aims, but adapted 
to the scope and variety of its responsibilities 
and to the marked diversity of local conditions 
in the area, is due largely to the autonomy and 
flexibility with which it has been endowed. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE TESTING PROGRAM 


TT TESTING PROGRAM of the Authority has 
long played an important part in the selec- 
tion of applicants for employment. An under- 
lying principle upon which the use of tests is 
based is the belief that tests, properly devel- 

*For a somewhat more detailed description of the con- 
version of the TVA from a peacetime organization to a 
vital war agency, see William J. McGlothlin, “Employee 


Training in TVA During Wartime Expansion,” Public 
Personnel Review, October 1943, pp. 244-45. 
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oped.and applied, are probably the most relia- 
ble and effective instruments known for pre- 
dicting the job success of large numbers of ap- 
plicants. It is recognized, however, that tests 
supplement rather than supplant other tech- 
niques for evaluating an applicant’s suitability 
for given work. ‘They are not to be relied 
upon to measure such traits as motivation, 
emotional stability, and integrity. 

The Authority uses tests principally as a 
screening device to eliminate the least desir- 
able applicants from further employment 
consideration. Scores are reported in terms 
of percentiles based on the actual performance 
of applicants. A minimum passing percentile 
is set for each test, and passing applicants are 
placed on an eligibility register. Such regis- 
ters do not have an expiration date. Although 
passing applicants are not ranked in order of 
their respective scores, personnel officers give 
due consideration to the general level of an ap- 
plicant’s test score in certifying applicants for 
selection. The test score is not assigned a 
specific weight in the total examining process, 
but is given consideration in varying degree in 
relation to other available evidence of the 
qualifications of an individual, and in accord- 
ance with the nature of the position to be ° 
filled. 

All of the position classes for which tests 
are used are at the lower salary grades and 
several such classes are included in formal 
training plans. It is believed that the most 
desirable type of individual to recruit for such 
positions is one who has the ability to profit 
by training, but not necessarily one with pre- 
vious training or experience in the field. 
Therefore, except in the case of typing and 
shorthand tests, the tests are designed prima- 
rily to measure aptitude rather than achieve- 
ment. ‘The academic appearance of intelli- 
gence tests is avoided by relating the language 
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of the tests to the jobs involved. Also, the 
questions are so formulated as to reveal pre- 
vious interest in matters related to the work 
in question. Ample accessory materials that 
familiarize the applicant with the answering 
technique are provided for study and practice 
before the test actually is administered. 


S WITH OTHER measuring devices, the ef- 
A fectiveness of tests depends upon careful 
preparation, judicious use, and a recognition 
of their limitations as well as their advantages. 
In order to correct common misconceptions 
regarding tests and to develop an appreciation 
of the care that must be exercised in their use, 
an educational program on testing purposes 
and techniques has been conducted through 
test-planning conferences, staff conferences, 
examiners’ manuals, and releases to personnel 
officers. The testing program has been devel- 
oped by applying democratic principles of 
. procedure. The Personnel Department, which 
is responsible for the testing program, cooper- 
ates fully with departmental supervisors in the 
development and use of tests. Organized 
labor representatives have also cooperated in 
examination programs affecting employee 
groups which they represent. For example, 
in developing the program for the testing of 
apprentices, the proposed plans were discussed 
thoroughly with employee representatives 
whose suggestions were reflected in the final 
plan. 


GENERAL HIsTORICAL TRENDS 


RIOR TO 1940 tests were used by the Author- 
Pi: primarily in the selection of trades and 
labor employees and typists and stenographers. 
The testing of trades and labor applicants 
was begun in 1933 with the use of standard- 
ized general mechanical aptitude and special 
trade tests for laborers and skilled workmen. 
These examinations were administered on 
specially announced dates from 1933 to 1939 
to applicants in various recruitment areas 
throughout the Tennessee Valley. While no 
minimum passing score was set for these tests, 
scores were given considerable weight in the 
selection process. 

The testing of applicants for typing, steno- 
graphic, and certain clerical and messenger 
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positions was instituted in 1935. A battery of 
standardized written tests, including an Otis 
Examination, the O’Rourke Clerical Apti- 
tude Test, and the O’Rourke English Survey 
Test, was used for testing these applicants, 


. These tests were used until 1943, when they 


were supplanted by TVA-prepared tests de- 
signed to measure the same abilities. In addi- 
tion, typing and shorthand tests were given to 
applicants for typing and stenographic posi- 
tions. 

The first typing tests given by the Authority 
were standardized straight copy tests pub- 
lished by the Typewriter Educational Re. 
search Bureau. Since March, 1942, however, 
TVA-prepared straight copy typing tests have 
been used. The first dictation tests used to 
any significant extent were standardized 100- 
word-per-minute and 120-wpm Gregg tests. 
In February, 1936, these tests were supplanted 
by TVA-designed 100-wpm and 120-wpm 
tests. Recent wartime needs have placed in- 
creased emphasis on developing a training 
program for stenographic personnel which is 
designed to increase the qualifications of ap- 
plicants with high potentialities but without 
the requisite dictation speed. For the selec- 
tion of these trainees, 80-wpm dictation tests 
have been designed and were first used in De- 
cember, 1943. Before being transferred or 
promoted to regular stenographic positions, 
trainees must pass the 100-wpm test. 

The testing of applicants for positions in 
the public safety service, the uniformed plant 
and protection service of the Authority, began 
in 1935 with the use of the O’Rourke General 
Adaptability Test and the Moss-Hunt- 
Omwake Social Intelligence Test. These tests 
were given to a comparatively small number 
of applicants. In 1940 they were supplanted 
by a TVA-prepared test. 

Since 1940 the testing program has been 
appreciably extended in scope to cover a rela- 
tively large number of annually rated posi- 
tions with the use of TVA-prepared tests. 
From the beginning of the testing program 
through March, 1944, 300,932 tests have been 
administered by the Authority. This number 
includes 178,800 workmen’s examinations; 
90,363 typing, shorthand, and standardized 
clerical tests; and 31,769 TVA-designed oc- 
cupational tests. 
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OCCUPATIONAL FIELDS COVERED 


HE QUALIFYING TESTS prepared and now 
5 eer by the Authority in the selection of 
applicants for certain classes of positions in- 
clude written tests for positions in nine occu- 
pational fields and performance tests for typ- 
ists and stenographers. In the clerical field 
two written tests are used. One is designed for 
the selection of applicants for typing and 
stenographic positions and is used in addition 
to the performance tests. This test covers 
item classification, clerical operations, vocabu- 
lary, English usage, and a general ability sec- 
tion which is included in all tests. The other 
clerical test is designed for the selection of a 
wide range of clerks in the lower salary grades, 
including file clerks, timekeepers, store- 
keepers, pay roll clerks, and accounting clerks. 
It covers such subjects as classification of items, 
alphabetical filing, clerical operations, and 
arithmetic. 

The qualifying test for public safety officer 
trainees contains questions on driving and 
traffic control, common legal terminology, 
first aid, health and safety practices, fire fight- 
ing, current events and information about 
the Tennessee Valley, use of firearms, and map 
reading. Trainees for building guard posi- 
tions are also selected from the public safety 
officer trainee register. 

One test is designed for the selection of rod- 
men. It covers arithmetic, visual estimation 
and geometric perception, general safety and 
working practices, and surveying practices. 
The test for student generating plant oper- 
ators covers general electrical information, 
dial reading, job arithmetic, and switching 


operations. The test for messenger and mail 


clerk positions at the lower grades covers item 
comparison, mail sorting, arithmetic, clerical 
operations, and general office work informa- 
tion. The test for chemical plant operator 
trainees covers dial reading, job arithmetic, 
general scientific information, and mechanical 


comprehension. A test used for the selection - 


of draftsman trainees includes a short written 
test covering geometric and spatial perception, 
arithmetic, and general ability, and requires 
execution of a simple drafting sample. The 
written test is scored objectively. The draft- 
ing sample is not graded as a part of the test 
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but is considered in the final selection of ap- 
plicants. 2 

In testing craft apprentices, a general ap- 
prentice test covering mechanical work in- 
formation, mechanical comprehension, and 
arithmetic is administered to all apprentice 
applicants in addition to a special trade test 
for applicants in each of the following skilled 
trades: boilermaker, bricklayer, carpenter, 
electrician, ironworker, lineman, machinist, 
painter, and steamfitter. 

Tests are also used in conjunction with 
certain formal training programs in order to 
determine in general the extent to which 
trainees have mastered the content of the 
training curriculums. The tests vary in type 
according to the needs of the specific program 
and include written tests, oral tests, and 
manipulative tests. These test programs have 
been developed and are administered largely 
by joint union-management training commit- 
tees. Technical assistance is supplied by the 
Personnel Department. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PRESENT PROGRAM 


URING THE PERIOD of expansion from 1940 
D to September, 1942, increased emphasis 
was placed on the development of more objec- 
tive standards for eligibility, certification, and 
selection of personnel. The stringent labor 
market called for the use of objective tests 
that would rapidly screen considerable num- 
bers of applicants whose effectiveness in vari- 
ous positions could not be predicted on the 
basis of specialized experience. Not only was 
the labor market growing continually more 
restricted during this period, but a general 
downward trend in the average level of abil- 
ity of applicants also took place, accentuating 
the need for more careful scrutiny of appli- 
cants. Furthermore, since experienced ap- 
plicants were becoming more scarce, increased 
emphasis on ability to profit from in-service 
training became necessary. In short, the ne- 


*A unique feature of the testing program at one time 
was the use of drafting tests as a preselection device. These 
tests were designed, administered, and scored by the 
Authority and were used by local trade schools in the se- 
lection of individuals for drafting training. At the end 
of their training, these individuals were considered to have 
met the minimum qualifications standards for —_ 
ment in drafting positions in the Authority. A large 
number of individuals were employed as a result of the 


program. 
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cessity for expediting all phases of the recruit- 
ment and selection processes was clear. 

It had been the Authority’s practice to ad- 
minister specific tests on announced dates at 
various locations throughout the TVA region 
only when it became necessary to replenish a 
given occupational register. Responsibility 
for test preparation, administration, and scor- 
ing rested in one central office. If an inter- 
ested applicant was unable to take a test on the 
specified date, he was excluded from the ranks 
of eligible applicants for an indeterminate 
length of time. 

At a time when interested and qualified ap- 
plicants were plentiful this procedure sup- 
plied all the candidates that were needed. 
However, it became apparent that any po- 
tential source of applicants could not be ig- 
nored in the face of acute recruitment difficul- 
ties. To meet the situation two basic steps 
were taken: the testing program was decen- 
tralized by delegating responsibility for sched- 
uling and administering tests to personnel 
officers located in the field; and tests were ad- 
ministered to groups of applicants more fre- 
quently at all field offices and on an individual 
basis whenever necessary. As a result of these 
and other changes in the examining process, 
not only were registers maintained on a cur- 
rent basis, but applicants were more likely to 
be available by the time their applications 
were completely processed and offers made 
than under the former, more lengthy pro- 
cedure. In order to assure uniformity, and 
for statistical and research purposes, the func- 
tions of test preparation and scoring remained 
centralized. Frequency of administration, 
however, has made it possible to report test 
scores to personnel officers within two days 
after the receipt of test papers, and, in urgent 
cases, a paper is scored immediately upon re- 
ceipt and the score reported by telephone. 

Delegation of responsibility for the admin- 
istration of tests to field officers has also made 
it possible to carry out special recruitment 
plans with a minimum of participation by the 
central testing unit. For example, on several 
occasions the need for public safety officer 
trainees at construction projects has been so 
great that current registers have not provided 
enough qualified applicants. Special tests, 
therefore, have been administered by field of- 
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ficers, with the central testing unit supplying a 
representative to score the tests. Within the 
span of one day a sizeable group of applicants 
has been tested, test papers have been scored, 
passing applicants interviewed, offers made, 
and those employed taken immediately to the 
construction project. 


SIGNIFICANT TREND in the development 
A of a unified program has been the transi- 
tion from tests prepared outside the Authority 
to the use of TVA-prepared tests. By using 
TVA materials exclusively, greater uniformity 
and simplicity are achieved in the entire test- 
ing program, and the appearance and content 
of the tests are adapted to TVA positions. 
Financial economies and improved adminis- 
tration have been achieved by standardizing 
certain mechanical features. Thus, the four- 
choice type of test item is now used exclusively; 
the number of items and the time limit on each 
section of all tests is standardized; examiners’ 
manuals and instructional and identifying ma- 
terials for all tests are uniform; and a standard 
answer sheet designed for machine scoring is 
used for all written tests. The administration 
of tests by persons who have had little technical 
training in tests and measurements was made 
possible by this standardization. Moreover, 
several tests for different positions can now be 
administered simultaneously to one assembled 
group of applicants, and the possibilities of 
making statistical comparisons of test results 
are greatly increased. 

With the exception of typing and shorthand 
tests, the tests are changed semi-annually both 
to prevent the public from becoming familiar 
with test content, and to provide for periodic 
and systematic incorporation of new ideas and 
current material into the tests. In addition, for 
the individual who feels that some extraneous 
factor adversely affected his performance on 
the test, it provides an opportunity to be re- 
tested. 

Typing and shorthand tests, on the other 
hand, are changed monthly. Improvement of 
scores on performance tests occurs frequently 
with additional practice or increased confi- ° 
dence; therefore, applicants who fail to pass 
the test are given an early opportunity to take 
a retest. Since nervousness on an initial test 
can often be overcome on a second one, two 
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tests are now administered in succession to 
each applicant, and the better score of the two 
is recorded. The policy of changing typing 
and dictation test forms frequently has neces- 
sitated the preparation of numerous forms of 
each type of test. Therefore, certain established 
standards regarding such test construction fac- 
tors as word and syllabic count and sentence 
length have been adhered to in order to insure 
comparability among the different forms. 


TEst RESEARCH 


O TESTING PROGRAM could be carried 
N on successfully without a considerable 
amount of study and research, relating both to 
the development of the tests and to the effec- 
tive utilization of test results. Such research 
has been an important part of the Authority’s 
testing program. For example, in a diversified 
testing program it is desirable to be able to 
compare the general level of ability of differ- 
ent groups who take tests in different occupa- 
tional fields, to determine the trend of the 
quality of applicants for any given occupation 
over a long period of time, and to compare an 
individual’s scores on two or more tests. To 
provide such comparative data, a program of 
equating TVA tests has been established. Each 
occupational test is related by the equi- 
percentile method to a basic anchor test which 
represents the expected performance of the 
general adult population. All occupational 
tests are then related to each other through the 
medium of the anchor test. 

The basic anchor test used for the equating 
process is the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability. Since the administration of 
this test for each equating is not practical, a 
general ability test, similar in content to the 
Otis test, has been prepared and is adminis- 
tered as a part of each occupational test. Sev- 
eral forms of this general ability test have been 
prepared in order to measure best the ability 
of the various occupational groups. Each form 
of the general ability test has been equated to 
the Otis test and each occupational test has 
been equated to the general ability test in- 
cluded in it. A composite table showing com- 
parable scores on all TVA tests and the Otis 
test has been prepared for reference purposes 
and has proved invaluable in establishing 
norms for new test forms and for other pur- 
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poses where a comparison of scores made on 
different tests is desired. 

In order to improve the predictive value of 
the tests, a file of questions used on tests has 
been established and classified topically. Ap- 
proximately 2,000 items, each of which has 
been analyzed for difficulty and validity, are 
now included in the file. In selecting items 
which might be re-used in new test forms, 
those which appear valid and are within a cer- 
tain range of difficulty are included. Difficulty 
coefficients are also valuable in the arrange- 
ment of items within sections of the tests. 

Before a new test is used for the selection of 
applicants, a preliminary tryout form contain- 
ing more questions than are actually needed 
for the test is prepared and administered to a 
group as nearly similar to the applicant group 
as possible. For example, a preliminary tryout 
form of a clerical test was administered to a 
group of clerical employees at the lower grade 
levels. An analysis is made of the performance 
of the tryout group on each item, and those 
items which are nondiscriminative, or are too 
simple or too difficult, are eliminated from the 
final test form. 

As previously stated, there are several alter- 
nate forms of the typing and dictation tests 
which are regarded as similar or interchange- 
able in the sense that raw scores are assumed to 
represent equal ability from one test to an- 
other. A study of the comparability of these 
tests has shown that several forms of typing 
tests prepared under these standards do pro- 
duce essentially comparable results. 

Intercorrelation studies of the various sec- 
tions of the written tests have been started. 
Such studies are made to determine the degree 
to which the performance of applicants on each 
section of a test correlates with their perform- 
ance on the total test and with their perform- 
ance on other sections of the same test. It is 
expected that in preparing new tests the re- 
sults derived from such analysis will be partic- 
ularly useful in eliminating overlapping of 
different sections of a test. 


SIGNIFICANT RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


JN EVALUATING the success of any program, 
I both tangible and intangible factors may 
be significant criteria. When intangible factors 
predominate, the results may not be measured 
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with complete objectivity.“This is probably 
true of the testing program of the Authority. 
Nevertheless, there is substantial evidence to 
indicate that the tests have been effective for 
the purpose for which they were designed. For 
example, the proportion of individuals who 
have successfully completed training programs 
for which tests are required in relation to the 
number who have been admitted to such train- 
ing may be considered one indication of the 
effectiveness of tests as a selective device. With 
respect to certain well established training 
programs, these proportions may be consid- 
ered quite high. Thus, out of 859 applicants 
who were selected as public safety officer 
trainees from May, 1942, through December, 
1943, 816 successfully completed the training 
during the allotted period, 37 were promoted 
after an extension of the training period, and 
only six failed the course entirely, Thirty- 
eight building guard trainees started their 
training in 1942 and 1943. Thirty-five of these 
were promoted to positions as building guards 
or to training positions at a higher level at the 
end of the training period; one entered mili- 
tary service before completion of the training 
period; and only two failed to qualify for pro- 
motions at the end of the training period. 

Another illustration may be taken from ex- 
amined admissions to the apprenticeship pro- 
gram. From 1936 to March, 1944, 957 appren- 
tices were admitted to the apprenticeship 
training. Of this number one hundred and 
seventy are still undergoing training. Of the 
remaining number about 15, or less than 2 per 
cent, were unable to learn the work. 

Studies of the validity of the tests have been 
_ limited by the difficulty of obtaining adequate 
measures of successful performance on the job. 
Studies made of the earlier tests used by the 
Authority, however, indicate that there is a 
positive relationship between test scores and 


certain measures of successful performance on _ 


the job. Thus, a study was made of the rela- 
tionship between scores made on one of the 
workmen’s examinations and various measures 
of success on the job. Among skilled and semi- 
skilled workmen, those whose work was rated 
highest by their foremen made higher test 
scores than those who were rated average, and 
those rated average made higher scores than 
those who were rated lowest. Moreover, those 
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making the highest scores were appointed to 
higher paid jobs and received higher current 
wages, more promotions, and fewer demotions 
than those making lower scores. Similar studies 
were made for a group of typists and stenog- 
raphers. These studies showed that those 
making the highest test scores on English and 
clerical tests received more promotions than 
those making lower test scores. 


RECENT sTupy of the validity of the qual- 

ifying test for public safety officer trainees 
indicates that there is a positive relationship 
between test scores and supervisors’ ratings 
of performance on the job. This relation- 
ship is shown by a comparison of the average 
test scores of those receiving different over-all 
ratings. The average score for the group re- 
ceiving ratings of “satisfactory, above average” 
was 41; for those receiving ratings of “‘satis- 
factory,” 39; and for those receiving ratings 
of “satisfactory, below average,” 35. The signif- 
icance of the difference in these scores is ap- 
parent when it is noted that a score of 41 rep- 
resents the expected performance of the 47th 
percentile of the general adult population, 
while a score of 35 represents the 27th percen- 
tile. Another study indicates that there is a 
positive and significant relationship between 
scores made on the qualifying test and scores 
made on the promotional test for public safety 
officer trainees. The coefficient of correlation 
for the two tests is .514. 

In addition to any statistical evidence re- 
garding the usefulness of tests, the continued — 
acceptance of the testing program by manage- 
ment and union-management training com- 
mittees is indicative of its effectiveness. The 
final and true test of any selective device is the 
success with which the desired type of appli- 
cant is secured. The Authority has been able 
to maintain relatively high standards in the 
selection of personnel under present-day con- 
ditions. Its ability to do so rests in no small 
measure on the flexibility and objectivity of 
the total examining and selection process of 
which the testing program is a part. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


p= FOR THE FUTURE of the testing pro- 
gram are of necessity in part conjecture. 
Personnel needs of the future will be deter- 












mined by the nature and scope of the program 
of the Authority. Recruitment and selection 
needs for a fairly stable operating agency will 
naturally differ considerably from those of an 
organization with continuing or expanding 
construction activities. Nevertheless, we may 
venture certain generalizations applicable to 
any type of program, which would vary in 
emphasis according to the activity. The im- 
portance of tests in the selection of personnel 
during periods of decline in employment as 
well as in periods of expansion is fully recog- 
nized. Screening applicants by the use of tests 
is desirable under any employment conditions 
in view of the fact that the time spent in proc- 
essing applications, interviewing applicants, 
and other phases of the examining process is 
considerably more than that involved in the 
testing procedure. 

Item analysis, equatings, and correlation 
studies are an integral part of the testing pro- 
gram and will undoubtedly continue as such. 
Likewise, research on the validity of TVA 
tests, which has been limited to certain tests 
and occupational groups in the past, is highly 
important and should be continued and ex- 
tended to cover all tests in the future. This 
type of research can be refined and extended as 
more satisfactory criteria of successful per- 
formance on the job are developed. Reliabil- 
ity studies should also be included in the re- 
search carried on in the future. Complete 
studies of the comparability of typing and 
shorthand tests should be made in order to 
determine whether or not the standards by 
which the tests are prepared may be improved. 

The administration of the testing program 
on a decentralized basis has proved satisfactory 
in meeting the increased demands of wartime 
and undoubtedly will continue on a decentral- 
ized basis. The continuing education of super- 
visors and others concerned with the use of 
test results will certainly be necessary to the 
completeness of the program. 


| gtr OF THE TESTING PROGRAM in sev- 
eral directions is anticipated. Certain oc- 
cupational fields not now covered might well 
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be brought into the scope of the testing pro- 
gram, particularly at the lower grade levels. 
Achievement tests for certain higher positions 
requiring a technical background might be 
used to supplement experience records. The 
apprentice field provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the use of psycho-motor tests. Co- 
ordination and extension of the present use of 
tests for the evaluation of accomplishment 
obtained through training would be desirable, 
and extension of the use of tests as a factor in 
promotions and terminations should be con- 
sidered. The contributions of management 
and employee representatives to the develop- 
ment of the program are recognized as desir- 
able and should be continued. While the utili- 
zation of some measure of personality or emo- 
tional stability seems desirable in an expanded 
program, the use of such measurements should 
be approached with caution in a public per- 
sonnel program. 

Certain refinements in the present method 
of item analysis should be considered in order 
that the difficulty and validity of items in dif- 
ferent tests may be compared directly by their 
relationship to a specific point of reference, 
just as scores on different tests may be com- 
pared through the medium of an anchor test. 
A method of presenting test scores to person- 
nel officers and supervisors in a more meaning- 
ful way should be considered. A method which 
would show graphically the performance of 
the individual applicant, not only in relation 
to the performance of the occupational group 
of which he is a member, but also to the ex- 
pected performance of the general adult pop- 
ulation, would be quite helpful. 

It is evident that numerous possibilities for 
future development arise directly from the 
background and experience of the testing pro- 
gram of the Authority. In addition, if the 
technical advances in the field of testing are as 
great during the present war as they were dur- 
ing the last, we may look forward to the bene- 
fits of a wealth of experience gained by mili- 
tary personnel which may open up unfore- 
seen possibilities in the development and use 
of tests. , 
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Impact of War Upon Employment 





DONALD H. DAVENPORT, CHARLES D. STEWART, 
AND HUGH B. KILLOUGH 





oe OF EASY MOBILITy of workers between 
industries and regions in the United 
States is believed by many economists to be 
among the peacetime rigidities that retard 
economic adjustments necessary to sustained 
high levels of employment. Peacetime patterns 
of interindustry and interregional employ- 
ment have been warped during the war period 
to such an extent as to create what may prove 
to be a very difficult problem of postwar read- 
justment. 

In the spring of 1940, about 45 million 
workers were employed in the United States in 
civilian jobs; estimates put the numbers of 
unemployed at from 8 million to g million; 
the armed forces numbered less than 600,000. 
Since 1940, 10 million or more men and women 
have been inducted into the armed serv- 
ices; civilian employment has increased some 
4 or 5 million above the 1940 level and both 
the interindustry and interregional patterns 
of employment have been warped in relation 
to peace time experience. 

Not easy to comprehend, but nevertheless 
true, is the fact that production of goods and 
services in the United States has increased by 
60 per cent since 1940. Its significance becomes 
apparent when we remember that the increase 
has taken place during a period when some ten 
million men and women were being shifted 
from civilian activities to the armed services. 
Although years may pass before all the influ- 
ences that contributed to this so-called “mir- 
acle of production” can be exhaustively ana- 
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lyzed, some are apparent now. One is the fact 
that 5 million to 7 million potential workers 
who were “seeking jobs,’ were “otherwise in- 
active,” or “on relief’ in 1940 were drawn into 
the war effort during the years 1941, 1942, and 
1943. Another contributing factor is that peo- 
ple have worked longer hours; in manufactur- 
ing industries the average numbers of hours 
worked per week increased some 20 per cent 
between 1940 and 1944. 

A third consideration is that large numbers 
of women, older men, and young people were 
drawn into the labor market—people who 
might not have been in the labor market at this 
time had there been no war. Approximately 
13 million women were in the labor force in 
the spring of 1940; almost 17 million in the 
spring of 1944. Some 3 million of these women 
would probably not have been in the labor 
market in 1944 had there been no war. Like- 
wise, many older men were held in the labor 
market longer than they might have been held 
in peacetime, and others were drawn into the 
labor market from retirement. In 1940, ap- 
proximately 1.9 million men 65 years of age 
and over were in the labor force; the compar- 
able figure in the early months of 1944 was 
approximately 2.2 million. In 1940, some 4.0 
million boys and girls 14 to 19 years of age 
were in the civilian labor force or in the armed 
forces; in the early months of 1944, some 6.0 
million. 

A fourth circumstance that contributed to 
the great increase in wartime production in 
this country was the relatively great expansion 
of mass production manufacturing industries. 
Employment in the so-called “munitions” in- 
dustries expanded from around 4 million in 
early 1940 to about 10 million in the early 
months of 1944. The munitions industries are 
mass production industries in which the out- 
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put per worker is relatively high. ‘This group 
of industries includes producers of iron and 
steel; machinery; chemicals and explosives; 
ships; aircraft (including engines and parts); 
and peacetime manufacturers of motor ve- 
hicles, whose plants are now turning out tanks, 
trucks, guns, and similar items of war material. 
Expansion of employment in this group of in- 
dustries is indicated diagrammatically in Fig- 
ure 1. 

Employment in all manufacturing in the 
United States rose from about 10 million in 
1940 to over 16 million in the early months of 
1944. Over this period employment in muni- 
tions manufacturing increased greatly, whereas 
employment in other manufacturing made 
only small gains. This comparison suggests 
that the impact of war upon employment has 
been very unequal in different segments of 
manufacturing. 


Even greater emphasis can be focused upon 
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FIGURE 1. 


FIGURE 2. 
the tendency for war conditions to warp the 
peacetime employment structure when com- 
parisons such as the following are made. In 
the early months of 1944, for example, employ- 
ment in plants that make aircraft and aircraft 
parts was nearly twenty times as great as in 
1940. Shipyard employment in the early 
months of 1944 was about fifteen times the 
1940 level. Employment in the manufacture 
of machinery expanded during the war period 
two and one-half to threefold. Employment in 
the textile industry increased less than ten per 
cent between 1940 and the early months of 
1944; employment in food processing plants 


. increased less than 20 per cent during this pe- 


riod. These comparisons are shown in Figure 2. 

The unequal impact of war upon employ- 
ment in various branches of manufacture is 
striking. Equally striking is the unequal im- 
pact of the war upon aggregate employment 


in manufacturing as compared with employ- - 
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ment in trade, services, and construction. In 
Figure 3 is a comparison of employment. in 
manufacturing and trade. During the period 
1940-44, employment in manufacturing in- 
creased much more than did employment in 
trade. Manufacturing employment in the early 
months of 1944 was over 50 per cent greater 
than in 1940. Employment in transportation 
and public utilities was more than 25 per cent 
greater in 1944 than in 1940. Employment in 
services and construction, on the other hand, 
was less in the early months of 1944 than it 
had been in 1940. 
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manufacturing and nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries. 

No one at the present time has conclusive 
knowledge about numbers of workers who may 
be employed or unemployed in the United 
States after the war. Making full use of what 
information is available about wartime sav- 
ings, deferred demand for durable consumers 
goods, for textile machinery, agricultural ma- 
chinery, and other types of capital goods, and 
taking fully into account other “straws in the 
wind,” a number of estimates of possible post- 
war employment have been made by divers 
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PROBLEMS OF POSTWAR CONVERSION 


EN THE WAR IS OVER the United States 
Wain be faced with the twin problems of 
shifting millions of war workers from muni- 
tions manufacture to other types of manufac- 
turing and to service and construction em- 
ployment, and, at the same time, of absorbing 
millions of returning service men into the 
labor market. At least some idea of the direc- 
tions and magnitudes of interindustry em- 
ployment shifts that will be called for after 
the war can be had by applying a peacetime 
pattern of employment to an assumed postwar 
level of employment and comparing the results 
with war peak employment in the various 





agencies. Several of these estimates, made to 
date by various agencies for a period presumed 
to be after conversion (i.e., for a second year, 
let us say, after war’s end), have ranged from 
about 49 million to about 51 million total 
civilian employment. 

In order to illustrate possible directions and 
magnitudes of interindustry employment 
shifts that may be called for after the war, let 
us arbitrarily assume a level of 50 million ag- 
gregate civilian employment after the war. 
Let us assume a distribution of this employ- 
ment somewhat similar to the 1941 employ- 
ment pattern but with minor modifications 
because 1941 was influenced to some extent 








by rearmament activities. Then let us set the ~ 

























assumed postwar employment pattern thus de- 
vised alongside a pattern of war peak employ- 
ment. This is what has been done in Figures 
4 and 5. 

Figure 4 suggests that large numbers of 
workers may have to shift out of iron and steel 
manufacture, machinery manufacture, the 
aircraft industry, shipbuilding, chemical fac- 
tories, and factories that made motor vehicles 
before the war. Even though the postwar air- 
plane industry should employ twice as many 
people as before the war, some go per cent of 
the numbers now employed would have to 
move out. Even though the automobile in- 
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above the base line suggest possible magni- 
tudes of postwar employment in the several in- 
dustries listed at the foot of the chart. The 
lengths of the cross-hatched bars extending be- 
low the base line suggest numbers of wartime 
workers that may have to move out of the vari- 
ous industries listed when the war is over. 
When one applies the same assumptions to 
nonmanufacturing industries, Figure 5, the 
results suggest a withdrawal of civilian workers 
from federal government employment and 
from transportation and public utilities. The 
contraction in federal government employ- 
ment is expected to be largely in Army and 
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FIGURE 4. 


dustry after the war should employ as many 
as 700 thousand workers—the equivalent of 
the prewar peak employment in 1941—large 
numbers of war workers will have to move out 
of this industry. On the other hand, it is pos- 
sible that the postwar period will witness an 
upturn in employment in such other industries 
as lumber; stone, clay and glass; and textiles, 
apparel, and leather products. On net balance 
this kind of analysis suggests that several mil- 
lion war workers may have to move out of 
manufacturing industries when the war is over. 
The technique used in Figure 4 is to show war 
peak employment by the height of solid black 
bars above the base line. Cross-hatched bars 


Navy civilian employees attached to shipyards, 
arsenals, bases, and storage depots, and, to a 
lesser extent, employees of war agencies such 
as O.P.A., W.P.B., F.E.A., etc. Figure 5 sug- 
gests also the possibility of postwar employ- 
ment expansion in construction, trade, finance, 
and services. These shifts suggest some net in- 
crease in postwar employment over the war 
period in nonmanufacturing activities. 


How Mucu UNEMPLOYMENT? 


OW MUCH UNEMPLOYMENT, if any, may 
H there be in the postwar period? No at- 
tempt is made in this article to answer this 
question; there are too many unknowns. In 
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March, 1944, there were about 62.2 million 
men and women in the armed services, in jobs, 
and unemployed—about 50.5 million em- 
ployed, 10.8 million in the armed services, and 
less than one million looking for work. The 
number of unemployed was probably some- 
where near the irreducible minimum. Every 
worker in the civilian labor force is not em- 
ployed every day in the year. At any particular 
time some workers are shifting from one job 
to another or are unemployed for other rea- 
sons. Of the total of 62.2 million men and 
women who were in the armed forces and in 
the civilian labor force in March, 1944, we do 
not know how many will retire voluntarily 


in the armed services and numbers that may 


_ voluntarily retire from the labor market after 


the war. 

The one conclusion about which we can be 
reasonably sure is that large interindustry em- 
ployment shifts will be called for when the war 
is over. By the same token, interregional em- 
ployment shifts will also be called for during 
the readjustment period. The latter subject is 
being analyzed in the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics but time, space, and other limitations do 
not permit its detailed treatment in this article, 
Hundreds of area groups representing the 
Committee for Economic Development, many 
state development commissions, some regional 
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from the labor force when the war ends; we do 
not know how many may be retained in the 
armed services, nor do we know with certainty 
how many may find jobs in the postwar period. 

For purposes of suggesting the directions 
and possible magnitudes of interindustry labor 
shifts that may be called for after the war, we 
have assumed in this article a total civilian em- 
ployment of 50 million after the war. Even if 
we had every reason to believe that this figure 
were highly accurate, it would tell us very 
little about the probable magnitude of unem- 
ployment, because there are two other un- 
knowns, viz., numbers that may be retained 


organizations like the New England Council, 
numerous city councils, labor unions, and 
other groups are focusing attention upon pos- 
sible problems of worker surpluses or deficits 
as they may affect particular areas in the post- 
war period. 

Some communities are gathering statistics 
of their present employment, adding estimates 
for numbers that may be returning from the 
armed services after the war to find jobs and 
thus arriving at a total against which offsetting 
estimates of the following kinds are being set 
up: (1) likely postwar employment in the area; 
(2) probable numbers of present workers who 
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may voluntarily retire from the labor market; 
(3) probable numbers of net out-migrants or 
net in-migrants after the war. A net balance 
between these two sets of calculations is then 
struck to arrive at an idea of the extent to 
which the community may be a labor surplus 


area or a labor shortage area in the postwar 
period. The more attention that is paid to this 
kind of serious postwar employment analysis 
before the war ends, the better the country will 
be able to cope with its employment adjust- 
ment problems after the war. 











Attendance and Leave in the Public Service 


ELMER B. STAATS anp ROBERT C. SAMPSON 





HE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR Or super- 
a pee in seeking additional avenues for im- 
proving personnel management may profitably 
appraise the administration of attendance and 
leave in his jurisdiction or agency. Are employ- 
ees taking too much or too little leave? Have 
attendance and leave regulations developed 
haphazardly or do they fully meet the needs of 
employees and the service? Who is responsible 
for the administration of attendance and leave 
regulations? Are the regulations meeting the 
test of wartime employment conditions— 
longer hours, difficulties in transportation, 
and the like? Where and what kinds of leave 
records should be kept? These are only a few 
of the many important questions on the sub- 
ject which government officials have faced 
many times without adequate answers. 

The adoption of attendance and leave pol- 
icies in jurisdictions having merit systems has 
generally come about slowly and unsystemati- 
cally. Even less attention has been given to the 
subject in those jurisdictions which have no 
civil service systems. It is true that hours of 
work are generally fixed, but there is still a sub- 
stantial number of jurisdictions having no 
regulations governing the amount or types of 
leave which may be given. This absence of 
regulations does not necessarily mean that em- 
ployees take no leave without salary deduc- 
tions, however, for in many instances, as a 
result of years of informal understanding, one 
or two weeks of vacation and a few days of sick 
leave have frequently become institutional- 
ized. But even now in some jurisdictions leave 
without pay is the only type of leave available 
to employees. 
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HE SCARCITY of written materials on the 
E pean of attendance and leave in the 
public service reflects the scant attention 
which personnel administrators have given to 
this subject.1 Regulations covering the sub- 
ject, where they exist, provide inadequate 
clues as to actual practices and policies. A few 
analyses of the extent and incidence of annual 
and sick leave have been made, such as in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. By and 
large, however, there has been no systematic or 
thoroughgoing analysis of the purposes of 
leave or the extent of or incidence of absences. 
Even less consideration appears to have been 
given to presenting a guide to supervisors re- 
sponsible for the administration of day-to-day 
problems of attendance and leave. 
It is not the purpose of this article to suggest 
a model regulation ® or to present a catalogue 
of attendance and leave practices in public 
agencies. Rather it is proposed to review the 
various considerations relative to leave of ab- 
sence from work with the intention of assist: 
ing personnel administrators and supervisors 


1 Lewis Meriam in Public Personnel Problems from the 
Standpoint of the Operating Officer (Washington: Brook- 
ings Institution, 1938), Chapters V and VI, is. helpful in 
pointing out some of the general considerations involved 
in the administration of leave. 

?The TVA studies, conducted for use within the Av- 
thority, have not been published. Marcus J. Gordon, “An 
Analysis of Sick and Vacation Leave,” Personnel Admin- 
istration, June, 1939, pp. 9-10, reports a statistical analysis 
of leave-taking in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. A few other analyses, principally of the taking of 
sick leave, are noted in William E. Mosher and J. Donald 
Kingsley, Public Personnel Administration (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1941) pp. 370-71. The Civil Service 
Assembly in its surveys in 1938 of personnel policies and 

ractices in twenty-two representative jurisdictions found 
ittle analyzed information on attendance and leave prat- 
tices in those jurisdictions. 

* A digest of the laws and rules of some thirty jurisdic 
tions in relation to vacation and sick leave was prepared 
at the New York Municipal Reference Library by Beatrice 
Hagen in 1935. Sample draft and adopted municipal leave 
ordinances may be seen in the Washington ag 
Bulletin of the Association of Washington Cities, Infor- 
mation Bulletin No. 89, April, 1944. 
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in weighing the adequacy of their own leave 
policies and practices. 

As a guide to personnel administrators in 
evaluating attendance and leave practices in 
their agencies or jurisdictions, two broad ques- 
tions need to be answered: (1) Are attendance 
and leave regulations well thought out in 
terms of the interest of the service and the em- 
ployee’s personal necessities? (2) Do the proce- 
dures for controlling leave operate easily, 
fairly, and effectively, with appropriate distri- 
bution of responsibility between sopervinors 
and personnel agencies? 

Reference to those general questions, which 
apply to most phases of personnel administra- 
tion, is essential in evaluating the leave of ab- 
sence practices of any jurisdiction, To under- 
stand the substance of these questions, how- 
ever, it is necessary to consider the particular 
issues and conditions out of which leave of 
absence policies and controls arise. It is thus 
necessary, for example, to examine the benefits 
to the public service which make leave of ab- 
sence with pay, or with the privilege of rein- 
statement, a justifiable public policy; to exam- 
ine with respect to vacation the methods and 
rates of computation, the scheduling and au- 
thorization of leave, the appropriate limita- 
tions on the taking and use of vacation, and the 
treatment of accrued leave upon the termina- 
tion of employment; to examine with respect 
to sick leave the specific objectives, the 
methods of computation, and the need for con- 
trolling abuses of the privilege; to examine 
other forms of leave sometimes granted with 
pay, and the various forms of leave of absence 
with the privilege of reinstatement, frequently 
granted without pay, if granted at all, such as 
leave for further education or for loan to an- 
other jurisdiction or a private employer; and 
to examine with respect to the administration 
of all types of leave the appropriate relative 
duties and relations of work supervisors and 
central personnel agencies, including the types 
and location of useful leave records. To these 
topics the remainder of this paper is devoted. 


PuRPOSES OF A LEAVE POLICY 


wae LEAVE ALLOWANCES are now gener- 
ally provided for, no clear-cut concepts 
have been developed which recognize the rea- 
sons for granting them. The widespread dis- 
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cussions which have arisen over whether or not 
employees should be allowed to take their full 
vacation in wartime indicates that we are not 
quite certain why leave should be granted. 
Leave with pay—vacation leave, sick leave, and 
holidays—has been regarded usually as a 
“right” of the employee. This rather vague 
concept has arisen partly because employee 
groups, rather than management, personnel 
agencies, or legislative bodies, have frequently 
taken the initiative in bringing about ade- 
quate leave policies. Adding further to the 
confusion have been the recent discussions 
over whether leave should be allowed to ac- 
cumulate when it becomes impossible to per- 
mit employees to take vacations. In 1942, the 
amount of leave which could be accumulated 
by federal employees was extended from 60 to 
go days. This upward revision represented an 
effort to keep employees on the job and carries 
forward the concept of annual leave as a right. 

The notion of leave as a right tends to break 
down if it is pursued to the conclusion that 
there is a free choice in selecting the time for 
leave, for if that “right” existed employees 
might freely desert their agencies at inappro- 
priate times. Consideration of this aspect, along 
with the general policy of limiting the accumu- 
lation of leave, suggests that leave with pay, 
where it is granted under rules of general ap- 
plication, might better be considered a “well 
established privilege” rather than a “right.” 
From the employee standpoint, however, leave 
with pay is still regarded as a collectible re- 
ward for satisfactory service and as a reservoir 
of available time off from work. More impor- 
tant than such theoretical issues are the values 
of a leave policy to an employing jurisdiction 
which justify its adoption whether the em- 
ployee benefits are regarded as rights or priv- 
ileges. 

There is growing recognition of the fact 
that a well conceived and well administered 
leave program may be a potent influence on 
employee satisfaction and attendance. As a 
period of recreation or recuperation from ill- 
ness, leave has real value in terms of increased ~ 
employee efficiency and improved employee 
morale. Standard allowances for leave with 
pay also serve to regularize the total amount of 
time taken off by employees for all purposes, 
and to place minimum limits upon the amount 
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of leave which can be taken at any one time. 
Moreover, such a leave program is recognized 
by all employees as a fair and equitable plan. 

It is difficult to lay down hard and fast rules 
for the application of leave policies by the per- 
sonnel administrator or by the supervisor. At 
the same time there can be no doubt that the 
intelligent application of well-planned and 
clearly stated leave policies can do much to 
develop positive incentives for the employees 
to do better work. As a barometer of work con- 
ditions, moreover, the extent and incidence of 
leave taken by employees can provide valuable 
clues to inadequate supervision or to weak- 
nesses in other phases of management. 

Wartime employment conditions—longer 
hours, increased work pressures, shopping and 
transportation difficulties—have unquestion- 
ably stimulated discussion on the problem of 
“absenteeism,” referring to both authorized 
and unauthorized absences. Newspapers and 
professional journals in emphasizing the loss 
of time by employees in both public and pri- 
vate employment, have perhaps tended to over- 
emphasize the “attendance problem.” In focus- 
ing attention on the problem of “absenteeism” 
there is danger that we will concern ourselves 
with the amount of time lost rather than in 
seeking to attack the basic causes of avoidable 
and undesirable absence from duty. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF VACATION LEAVE 


~ EXAMINATION of the present practices in 
the public service reveals little consist- 
ency in the methods of determining eligibil- 
ity for vacation leave with pay. The most com- 
mon and satisfactory method of computing 
such leave in public jurisdictions is the 


“straight line’ method whereby employees ac- ~ 


cumulate vacation leave credit at the rate of 
so much time per month. Jurisdictions using 
this method show a range in practice of from 
one day to two and one-half days leave per 
month of service. Permanent employees paid 
on a salary basis are eligible, in general, for 
annual leave of at least two weeks upon the 
completion of a stipulated period of service— 
usually at the end of one year. Employees who 
are paid by the hour or day rarely receive va- 
cation leave with pay, although there is a tend- 
ency now to make provision for such leave vary- 
ing in length from one week to twenty-six days 
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upon the completion of a certain number of 
hours worked. Temporary employees in state 
and local jurisdictions are seldom granted va- 
cation leave privileges, although in the federal 
service they are eligible. In general, when va- 
cation leave is granted at all, seasonal employ- 
ees must complete a stipulated period of serv- 
ice before they may take it. 

Several variations in the straight line 
method of determining the amount of the 
leave have been proposed, but have secured lit- 
tle adoption in the public service. Thus, it has 
been proposed that the amount of leave vary 
with the responsibility of positions, the years 
of service of employees, or the types of service 
performed. For example, where allowances are 
based on the job responsibilities, a clerk would 
not be eligible for the same amount of vaca- 
tion leave as would a member of the technical 
staff. When length of service is the criterion, 
the employee who has been in the service for 
from five to ten years may be eligible for more 
leave than the employee who has been in the 
service for from one to five years. If one oc- 
cupation involves greater hazards than an- 
other, regulations may provide for a parallel 
differential in the leave allowance: e.g., an em- 
ployee in a contagious disease hospital might 
be permitted a larger vacation leave allowance 
than would a clerical employee. It may be 
questionable, however, whether there should 
be any differential in leave based upon the haz- 
ard of occupation or the length of service, since 
a well developed classification and pay plan 
should cover these situations by a variation in 
the rates of pay. 


I’ LEAVE is thought of as an important part 
of a positive personnel program, then the 
operating agency should insist generally that 
employees actually take their vacation leave for 
vacation purposes. Analyses of leave taken in 
both public and private employment indicate 
that employees in the higher salary ranges con- 
sistently take less of their annual vacation leave 
than do those in the lower ranges. It is not un- 
usual to find people in responsible positions in 
the public service who have had no vacations 
beyond the occasional ‘Saturday off” within 
a period of from two to five years. These are the 
people who frequently suffer most from lack 
of a vacation and should be required to take it 
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regularly. An illustration in point is a study 
made by the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
1938 which indicates that employees forfeited 
an average of six days leave per year because 
the 26-day yearly leave allowance was not al- 


lowed to accumulate beyond the 60-day maxi- © 


mum. The loss, however, was limited to only 
10 per cent of the employees of the agency, pre- 
sumably in the higher salary brackets. ‘Thus 
every effort should be made to enable em- 
ployees to take their annual leave in the year 
during which it is allowable. 

In some jurisdictions, leave can be taken in 
units as small as an hour. In others, the mini- 
mum charge is a half day.-If it is desired as a 
matter of policy, absences of less than an hour, 
or less than a half day can be ignored; however, 
abuses and discriminations can easily result 
if there are differences in practice among vari- 
ous units in a jurisdiction, and the central per- 
sonnel agency should encourage a standard 
practice. 

In addition to the use of annual leave for 
vacation purposes or for personal reasons, ac- 
crued annual leave represents a form of unem- 
ployment compensation for public employees 
who are discharged for cause or are terminated 
as a result of a reduction in force. In some ju- 
risdictions, an employee discharged for cause 
is not granted the unused annual leave, but 
granting it even under such circumstances can 
be defended as a form of dismissal compensa- 
tion since an employee should have some in- 
come while seeking another job. In the case 
of a layoff, there is a moral obligation to give 
the employee a reasonable notice of termina- 
tion. In addition to the usual advance notice, 
the granting of unused annual leave represents 
a form of dismissal compensation. 


VACATION LEAVE RESTRICTIONS 


UESTIONS ARISE as to the appropriate re- 
O strictions on the taking of leave, the 
earning of leave, and the use of leave. A princi- 
pal issue in this regard is the scheduling and 
authorization of leave. In so far as is practi- 
cable, leave should be applied for and specifi- 
cally authorized beforehand, and leave should 
be granted only for such time as the employee 
can be spared, consistent with the amount of 
work on hand and the desire for leave by other 
employees. Prior authorization of leave is not 
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always practicable, particularly in an emer- 
gency, but prompt notification of supervisors 
in such cases should be insisted upon. 

In jurisdictions which provide for a proba- 
tionary period it is customary to grant only 
limited sick leave privileges and no vacation 
leave privileges during that time. However, 
leave accumulated during the probationary 
period is-usually credited to the employee for 
use after satisfactory completion of the period. 
Under this method the probationary period 
is considered as a work-test period and the em- 
ployee is not recognized as a regular employee 
until the probationary period has been success- 
fully completed. Where the probationary pe- 
riod lasts for six months or more, this practice 
seems inadvisable. Vacation at this time will 
not materially limit the opportunity to evalu- 
ate the probationer’s competence. Frequently 
there are strong personal reasons warranting 
leave, and nothing is accomplished by requir- 
ing the employee to take leave without pay. 

Advance annual leave (leave which is not 
yet earned) is usually not provided for in pub- 
lic jurisdictions. While such privileges are 
easily subject to abuses, provision for them 
might be left to the discretion of the supervi- 
sory Official. In reviewing such cases the super- 
visor should consider both the values of the 
vacation and the possible inconvenience to the 
employee if he were not permitted to take a 
sufficient amount of leave at one time. 

A few jurisdictions have developed special 
restrictions on the use of vacation leave by em- 
ployees. These relate to the interpretation of 
the purposes of leave and to the continuing 
status of a public employee. For instance, cer- 


tain jurisdictions will not permit employees 


to use their leave as a method of augmenting 
their income through other employment, since 
it is reasoned that vacation leave is intended 
as a period of recreation and should be so uti- 
lized. Other jurisdictions, even though no 
written policy exists, will definitely frown 
upon any such use of a vacation period. 

Many jurisdictions discourage employees 
from using their vacation period to participate 
in political activities or in any other similar 
type of organizational work, since this type of 
activity on the part of an employee might be 
interpreted as placing political strings on his 
employment. This kind of restriction is par- 
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ticularly true in the case of federal employees, 
employees generally with civil service status, 
and state and local employees whose salaries 
are paid in whole or in part from federal funds 
—in which cases political activity is prohibited 
by statute. 

In both federal and state services requests 
from employees for leave while in travel status 
have presented a perplexing problem. The 
practice is probably one which should not be 
encouraged, but it is difficult to suggest a hard 
and fast rule to govern the granting of such 
leave. It is suggested rather that this problem 
be attacked through careful scrutiny of the 
need for the official trip itself. 


Sick LEAVE 


T= PRACTICE OF PROVIDING sick leave allow- 
ances by formal rule does not appear to be 
as general as the granting of vacation leave. 
This type of leave has been quite generally 
recognized as a privilege to be granted only 
upon proper justification, and not as a right 
to be taken irrespective of need. There are 
definite advantages in having an adequate sick 
leave allowance policy. If an employee must 
use a portion of his vacation leave whenever 
he is ill, the chances are he will stay on the job 
if it is physically possible for him to do so. An 
employee who is ill not only cannot do his best 
work but may also endanger the health of 
other employees; therefore, it is advisable that 
he stay away from the job in order to recuper- 
ate as quickly as possible. 

Where sick leave policies are formalized it is 
generally the practice to allow accumulation 
of earned leave to a larger maximum than in 
the case of vacation leave. Thus, it is not un- 
usual for policies to allow the accumulation of 
sick leave to a total of go or more working days, 
while the possible accumulation of vacation 
leave is generally well below this figure. Not 
quite so consistently followed, but also gener- 
ally found are policies of granting leave for 
illness at a higher rate than for vacation. Thus, 
where the straight-line method, which is par- 
ticularly desirable for the computation of sick 
leave, is used, jurisdictions may frequently be 
found granting one and one-half days of sick 
leave for each month of service, while granting 
only one day of vacation for a similar period of 
service. 
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The primary difficulty in the administra- 
tion of a sick leave allowance program lies in 
eliminating its abuse by some employees. The 
administrator must endeavor to strike the 
happy medium of a liberal sick leave program 
which will enable employees who are ill to re- 
cuperate, and yet prevent abuses by malinger- 
ers. Requiring a doctor’s certificate for an ab- 
sence of more than a few days does not entirely 
eliminate abuses since employees who are so 
minded can take leave for short periods—less 
than that for which a doctor’s certificate is 
required. 

The solution seems to lie in the methods em- 
ployed by the agency for reducing absences for 
illness to a minimum. In attacking this prob- 
lem a number of devices can be employed de- 
pending upon the nature of the employment 
and the particular type of illness. Rest periods 
have been employed to great advantage where 
the job is repetitive and involves great physical 
strength. Provision for first aid and medical 
service, too, can help to reduce absences. Home 
visits by official physicians or nurses to those 
reporting themselves ill may pay dividends if 
abuses have become widespread.* A more 
moderate, yet effective, practice is that of re- 
quiring all employees who have been on sick 
leave to submit to a physical check-up by a 
physician or nurse before returning to duty. 
This should not be used wholly to determine 
whether or not employees have abused sick 
leave privileges, but to make sure, as well, that 
returning employees are physically fit for work. 
In the federal service the recent establishment 
of physicians on detail from the United States 
Public Health Service to give physical check- 
ups in a number of the larger agencies, partic- 
ularly to locate cases of tuberculosis, promises 
to be very fruitful. 5 


OTHER ForMs OF LEAVE WITH Pay 


EAVE WITH PAy for occasions other than em- 
:. ployee illness and vacation are granted in 
one or another jurisdiction without much uni- 
formity of practice. Leaves of these sorts in- 


* See, for a report of the use of this method, R. P. Everett, 
“Effecting Savings by Sick Leave Investigation,” Public 
Personnel Review, July, 1940, pp. 46-48. 

5 For a helpful approach to the problem of reducing sick 
leave, see Sickness Absence and Labour Wastage, Medical 
Research Council, Industrial Health Research Board, 
Report No. 75, 1936, Part II, by Major Greenwood and 
May Smith. 


















clude those granted as compensation for over- 
time, on account of illness or death of a rela- 
tive, for jury or witness duty, and, in a very lim- 
ited degree, for further training and related 
education. Brief reference to some of these 
practices—omitting educational leave which is 
referred to in a subsequent section—may illus- 
trate special problems that arise in connection 
with the administration of leave. 

In almost every agency, occasions will arise 
from time to time which make it necessary for 
certain groups of employees to put in overtime 
for a short period. Where cash payments for 
overtime are not permitted or are not possible 
because of budgetary limitations, the practice 
now widely observed is to allow compensatory 
time off. In many jurisdictions, the employee 
is allowed equivalent time off with the limita- 
tion that it be taken within a specified period 
of time immediately following the overtime. 
The purpose of such time off is to compensate 
the employee on other than a cash basis, and 
to provide an opportunity for recuperation 
after periods of intensive work. He, therefore, 
should not be allowed to accumulate this time 
over a long period. The practice of granting 
compensatory leave serves to equalize the treat- 
ment of employees within a jurisdiction, by 
preventing individual agencies or organiza- 
tional units from forcing employees to put in 
unreasonable amounts of overtime. 

Employees engaged in services requiring 
continuous operation are usually required to 
work on holidays. Uniformed members of po- 
lice and fire departments, for example, usually 
work on holidays, and the same problem exists 
for many employees engaged in hospital, insti- 
tutional, and custodial services. In order that 
these employees may receive equitable treat- 
ment they should receive compensatory time 
off, or arrangements should be made for work 
schedules which alternate duty on holidays. 

Some few jurisdictions grant additional 
leave with pay on the occasion of illness or 
death in the family of an employee. Such a pol- 
icy reaches the limits of generosity in jurisdic- 
tions having formal leave regulations, and 
such absences are customarily charged to 
earned leave. A similar situation arises in the 
case of special religious holidays, with a few 
jurisdictions granting extra leave, but most 
charging such absences to vacation. 
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Because employees usually receive some 
compensation for jury duty, leave for this pur- 
pose is ordinarily not compensated at all. In 
instances where it is compensated, the compen- 
sation is usually limited only to the extent of 
the difference between jury pay and the regular 
pay of the employee. In many jurisdictions, 
jury leave is treated as leave with pay and 
hence is charged to vacation leave; in others 
it is not regarded as leave at all if the employee 
is able to keep up his work and if no replace- 
ment is required. Federal employees are al- 
lowed court leave without loss of time or pay 
for jury duty or when serving as witnesses for 
the United States Government or when appear- 
ing as witnesses for the plaintiff in any suit 
brought under the provisions of the World 
War Veterans Act of 1924. But fees, if paid, 
must be turned over to the federal govern- 
ment. 


LEAVE WITH PRIVILEGE OF REINSTATEMENT 


AL RANGE Of practices prevail govern- 
ing the granting of leave without pay. 
Some jurisdictions are extremely liberal; 
others furnish almost no opportunity for em- 
ployees to secure leave without pay unless such 
leave would provide definite beneficial returns 
to the agency. While the leniency of the agency 
is closely related to the availability of qualified 
candidates for replacement purposes, it must 
be recognized that neither the interests of the 
individual employee nor those of the agency 
should govern in all cases of this type. 

The outbreak of the war and the already 
popular full-time public service training pro- 
grams, both of which require extended periods 
of absence from duty, have resulted in making 
the granting of such leave a matter of conse- 
quence to many people. Other reasons for 
granting leave without pay, such as prolonged 
disability or temporary appointment to an- 
other jurisdiction, must all be dealt with on an 
individual basis, although it is necessary to es- 
tablish certain general rules governing them. 
Each case will provide its own reinstatement 
problems, such as the possible need for re- 
training, changing character of positions, 
salary adjustments, and the difficulty of secur- 
ing competent replacements on a temporary 
basis. 
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Any agency seeking to establish a compre- 
hensive leave program should, however, pro- 
vide for the right of an employee to return to 
the agency after a reasonable period if the 
reasons for taking leave are adequate. The 
following may generally be considered justifi- 
able reasons: 

1. Leave to participate in programs of na- 
tional security and public order. These. would 
cover induction into the armed services, pe- 
riods of leave for National Guard duty, and 
transfer to more essential war employment if 
the individual is not presently so engaged. 

2. Leave to take additional training. It 
should be recognized that one of the consider- 
ations in granting educational or professional 
leave is not only to assist the employee but to 
improve his efficiency on the job. This might 
include leave for purposes of conventions, con- 
ferences, and institutes, as well as regular 
school sessions. 

3. Leave to supplement sick leave or to pro- 
vide for cases of disability. Although disability 
leave is generally covered by legislation, ex- 
tended periods of illness should be provided for 
by leave without pay after the employee has 
taken all available sick leave and annual leave. 
Maternity leave is an example of this form. 

4. Leave to take, for a limited period, a posi- 
tion in another governmental jurisdiction, in 
the unclassified service of the same jurisdiction 
(if the rules permit), or, in some cases, in a 
nongovernmental activity. 


ong LEAVE is governed by statute in 
many states and in the federal govern- 
ment. But it is necessary for the central per- 
sonnel agency to supplement such legislation 
and to provide the machinery for its adminis- 
tration. The Selective Service and Training 
Act of 1940 provides that federal and private 
employees leaving permanent positions for 
military service must, upon their return, be 
restored to positions of like seniority, status, 
and pay. Such persons must satisfactorily com- 
plete their military service, and must still be 
qualified to perform the duties of their former 
positions. In order to qualify for reinstate- 
ment, employees must apply for reemployment 
within 40 days after the conclusion of their 
military duty. Congress has urged the state and 
local governments to adopt the same provi- 
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sions, and they have almost uniformly com- 
plied. ¢ 

Similar regulations may need to be estab- 
lished to govern employees who leave the serv- 
ice to take more essential war employment. 
Because of the accruing benefits to the em- 
ployee, the difficulty of administering this 
type of leave is clearly recognized. Neverthe- 
less, it may be desirable that somewhat the 
same provisions should apply to this group as 
apply to employees entering the armed forces. 
The agency must establish the necessary ma- 
chinery to determine whether or not the em- 
ployee asking for leave does so from patriotic 
motives, and whether the transfer will involve 
any personal sacrifice to him. 7 

Further thought should also be given to 
granting of leave for military training purposes 
in peacetime—a type of leave which is already 
provided for by statute in many jurisdictions. 
It has not presented the same problems of re- 
instatement as does wartime military leave, be- 
cause the period of absence is shorter. In estab- 
lishing regulations, it is particularly important 
to require that the employee file an applica- 
tion for military training leave quite far in 
advance so that the agency may provide for re- 
placement if necessary. © 


EDUCATIONAL LEAVE 


DUCATIONAL LEAVE is that form of leave 
E which is granted to employees desiring to 
take additional technical or professional train- 
ing in a field which would increase their value 
to the public service. Typically educational 
leave originates at the request of an employee 
who may wish to be relieved of his duties for 
the period of an academic year in order to at- 
tend a college or university for additional spe- 
cialized or academic training. The procedure 
in handling such requests is usually the same 
as that for any other type of leave without pay. 


®*The same principle which governs reinstatement of 
employees returning from military duty could also apply 
with some justice to reinstatement of those on eligible lists. 
In New York City, for example, individuals who are on 
eligible registers at the time they are inducted into the 
armed services are being placed on a special list for the 
duration. When war has ended they will be reinstated to 
such lists, but only for a length of time comparable to that 
for which the eligible list was originally effective. This 
appears to be a sound principle which might well be 
adopted elsewhere. 

7 Detroit, for example, has a very comprehensive program 
covering leave of individuals who take war employment. 









The failure, generally, of the various jurisdic- 
tions to provide any form of subsidy or pay- 
ment to the employee while on leave for train- 
ing purposes has meant that its use is limited 
to those instances in which the employee has 
been able to obtain a fellowship or make the 
personal financial sacrifice necessary for the 
duration of the leave of absence. It is to be 
noted that several colleges and universities 
have created a limited number of fellowships 
for individuals in the public service. Another 
restraint on the use of this type of leave has 
been the unfavorable attitude toward it on 
the part of many supervisory officers. 

There have been several developments to- 
ward publicly compensated leave for employee 
training in selected occupations. During de- 
pression of the thirties Federal Emergency Re- 
lief funds were allocated to training much 
needed state and local social service employees, 
and tuition as well as stipends for periods of 
university study were provided for the em- 
ployees selected. The Social Security Act con- 
tinued the principle for state and local child 
welfare and public health employees, and 
many have received training under these pro- 
grams. For the rather numerous institutes of 
relatively short duration for state and local law 
enforcement and fire department employees 
policies of leave with pay have frequently been 
worked out. 

A few federal departments are authorized by 
Congress to grant educational leave with pay 
for certain employees. For several years Con- 
gress has provided a small fund from which the 
Department of State may send a new foreign 
service officer to an educational institution at 
home as well as abroad. The Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 provided for the detail annually of 
not to exceed 10 members of the Weather 
Bureau personnel for further training at gov- 
ernment expense. The Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation program of relieving its agents of 
duty periodically for retraining in its own 
school is widely known. 

By an executive order of June 24, 1938, em- 
ployees of the federal service attending train- 
ing courses approved by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, at any educational institution of rec- 
ognized standing, shall, upon the conclusion of 
such training, be eligible for reinstatement to 
the position formerly held. The City of Port- 
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land, Oregon, has recently adopted a similar 
policy for employees desiring collegiate work. 
The practice in most state and municipal juris- 
dictions has been to regard the employee on 
educational leave as though he were on leave 
without pay for any other purpose, and to al- 
low him to return to his previous position with- 
out loss of compensation, status, or seniority 
rights. 


THER TYPES OF LEAVE without pay present 
fewer problems, although practice varies 
greatly from jurisdiction to jurisdiction. In 
some jurisdictions the practice has grown up 
of granting an employee leave to “try out” a 
new job. There are two reasons for such action 
which run exactly counter to each other: first, 
an effort to leave the door open for the return 
of a valuable employee to his former position, 
or, second, a device for “‘easing out” an incom- 
petent employee in as gracious a manner as 
possible. Maternity leave and leave for reasons 
of disability or exhaustion of sick leave present 
no particular problems beyond the usual ones 
involved in reinstatement of an employee to a 
former position and the termination of the 
individual employed temporarily to fill the re- 
sulting vacancy. 

Finally, provision should be made for an 
employee to take leave from his civil service 
position in order to accept an appointment of 
limited duration in another jurisdiction, in 
the unclassified service of his own jurisdiction, 
or in nongovernmental work. Aside from the 
value to the lending agency resulting from the 
additional experience gained thus by its em- 
ployees, loans of personnel between jurisdic- 
tions may be particularly desirable in collabor- 
ative programs across governmental lines. In 
the case of leaves for nongovernmental service, 
teaching and research appointments should 
generally be unobjectionable. Because re- 
quests such as these will be rare, and because 
appointments would normally be to rather im- 
portant positions, it would appear desirable 
that final approval in such leave actions be 
gained from the central personnel agency. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LEAVE 


pm PROBLEMS and practices of attendance 
and leave control are not separable from 
other aspects of personnel administration, and 
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the personnel administrator can make the at- 
tendance and leave phases of his job easier 
through adequate attention to these other 
phases of personnel management. For exam- 
ple, he must constantly strive to develop better 
methods for the selection and placement of 
employees. Applicants for jobs should be ex- 
amined carefully for health, stability, and in- 
dustry in addition to the routine physical ex- 
amination which some government employees 
are required to pass. The personnel adminis- 
trator, in addition, should make certain that 
supervisors do a more careful job of evaluat- 
ing employees during the probationary period. 
The development of a program for improving 
employee morale is likewise a responsibility 
that rests at least in part with the central per- 
sonnel agency. The use of rest periods and pro- 
vision for health, welfare, and recreation facil- 
ities ordinarily will not be developed unless 
the personnel administrator takes the neces- 
sary leadership in establishing these programs. 
All these matters have an important bearing 
on the qualifications and morale of the individ- 
ual employee and hence upon the problem of 
attendance and leave. 

Aside from these various influences upon 
the interest and health of employees the most 
important aid to the administration of attend- 
ance and leave is a clear statement of policy 
governing the matter. In the adoption or re- 
vision of such a policy the central personnel 
agency should always assume the active leader- 
ship, and should see to it that a sound leave 
program is established and perfected by the 
legislative body. When the program is being 
developed, the personnel agency should seek 
counsel both from the employee groups and 
from the management of the operating agen- 
cies, and every effort should be made to formu- 
late clear regulations in general terms. Ob- 
viously, questions such as the amount of leave 
to which an employee should be entitled and 
the amount of unused leave that may be ac- 
cumulated from year to year should be covered 
in the regulations. 

Once a policy has been established, the ad- 
ministration of leave and attendance must be 
approached as the joint responsibility of the 
personnel agency and the supervisors of em- 
ployees. The responsibility of the personnel 
agency extends definitely to the formulation of 
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rules supplementary to legislative policy, to 
the settlement of issues arising regarding the 
interpretation of the policy, and to the review 
of the results of the administration of attend- 
ance and leave rules, as found in the statistics 
of leave. Beyond these items there is contro- 
versy as to how far.the central agency should 
attempt to go. In a few instances central per- 
sonnel agencies have gone so far as to establish 
prior approval systems on all leave requests, 
including annual leave. Frequently they have 
established overly elaborate controls. 

It is submitted here that such central control 
of leave does not necessarily result in uniform- 
ity of employee treatment and has influences 
which impair or disregard the normal rela- 
tions between supervisors and employees. It is 
suggested that personnel agencies can secure 
better administration of leave through a more 
positive program of persuasion and through 
the development of skilled supervisory talent. 


tT CENTRAL PERSONNEL AGENCY should rec- 
ognize that by far the greater part of per- 
sonnel work must be performed through the 
management of the operating agencies, and 
that detailed, restrictive controls over leave 
administration cannot compensate for. inade- 
quate supervision. Through a program of edu- 
cation, the central personnel agency can bring 
supervisors to understand the benefits to be 
derived from an adequate leave program and 
the need for uniformity in its administration. 
It should encourage the operating agencies to 
adopt uniform practices covering leave, includ- 
ing the extent of leave that should be taken at 
one time, and provision for staggered vacation 
schedules. In addition, the central personnel 
agency can do its share toward securing proper 
administration of the program by recruiting 
temporary assistance to replace employees on 
leave. 

Once the regulations have been established, 
it is important to fix clearly the responsibility 
of the operating agencies, and to develop serv- 
ice-wide guides to the interpretation of the 
regulations, at the same time allowing the 
operating agencies considerable leeway in 
leave administration. This clarification process 
should be performed by the central personnel 
agency in cooperation with the operating 
agencies. The personnel agency should devote 















its continuing efforts towards assisting and 
stimulating the operating agencies to do a 
better personnel management job in the ad- 
ministration of leave programs. 

The central personnel agency should allow 
the operating agencies to give prior approval 
to leave requests and to keep the detailed 
records of leave taken. In order to determine 
the status of the leave program, the personnel 
agency needs certain information, but the re- 
ports it receives should be kept to a minimum. 
A great deal of information is often requested 
with little thought as to the uses for such in- 
formation. In order to eliminate the duplica- 
tion of records, a periodic summary report to 
the central personnel agency should suffice for 
all essential needs. 


ETAILED RECORDS on leave, to be kept by 
D the operating agency, should include in- 
formation concerning the time and amount of 
leave taken, as well as the amount of unused 
leave an employee has to his credit. The prac- 
tice of giving an employee an annual or semi- 
annual notice of the leave he has taken and 
the amount of leave he has to his credit should 
be more widespread than it is at present. Not 
only would employees have their leave status 
called to their attention regularly, but there 
would be fewer inquiries by employees as to 
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their leave status. Such a procedure would 
likely involve less time and effort for the leave 
clerk than does the answering of inquiries by 
individual employees. 

One of the major purposes of adequate 
leave records is to establish certain facts so 
that they may be analyzed as a basis for future 
action. Such analyses in addition to the scru- 
tiny of individual cases of excessive leave-tak- 
ing, may well be directed toward the disclosure 
of general patterns of leave-taking so that the 
causes of undesirable absences may be deter- 
mined. In the cases of questionable individual 
or group practice it may be found that the 
causes grow out of: (a) the personal life of 
employees, including avoidable as well as un- 
avoidable situations; (b) general conditions 
external to the service; and (c) internal con- 
ditions of service. If any consistent undesired 
pattern is discovered it may be necessary to 
institute a program of action directed toward: 
(a) changing leave regulations; (b) detecting 
and remedying unhealthful or unsatisfactory 
work conditions; (c) remedying poor super- 
vision; or (d) encouraging more careful bud- 
geting for annual leave. Only when these facts 
are established and analyzed is the personnel 
administrator in a position to appraise fully 
the existing leave regulations and to map out a 
program for improvement. 
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OS ANGELES COUNTY, as is typical of coun- 
ties, has within its boundaries various 
political subdivisions, each functioning indi- 
vidually and with its own personnel system. 
Many of these jurisdictions operate under civil 
service laws, and in some cases, such as the 
smaller cities, the actual recruitment work 
is handled by the larger agencies on a contract 
basis. As a result, there are several large pub- 
lic personnel agencies attempting to recruit 
employees within the area. When divers ju- 
risdictions in one locality compete for the 
services of available manpower in that area, 
the efforts of each agency to recruit sufficient 
employees tend to be neutralized. A workable 
plan of cooperation among the agencies is 
desirable in order that those seeking public 
employment can be examined and placed as 
expeditiously as possible. This can be done 
most advantageously through the combined 
efforts of the agencies rather than by an in- 
creased effort in any one agency. 

The history of the cooperative testing pro- 
gram in the Los Angeles area dates back to 
the early part of 1942, when serious considera- 
tion was given to the practicality of setting up 
a central clerical testing laboratory with facil- 
ities available to the local agencies for contin- 
uous testing purposes. It had been felt for 
some time that there was much unnecessary 
duplication of effort by the different civil 
service jurisdictions in this area, and the sub- 
ject of cooperative testing had been discussed 
and debated frequently in and among the var- 
ious public personnel agencies. Some joint 
tests had been attempted by the Los Angeles 
County and the Los Angeles City Civil Service 
Commissions for police and library services; 
but no continuing collaborative activities had 
developed. 
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tives of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, the California State Personnel 
Board, the Los Angeles County Civil Service 
Commission, the Los Angeles City Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and the Personnel Division 
of the Los Angeles City Schools, the feasibility 
of undertaking a cooperative testing project 
was discussed. The pros and cons of entering 
into such a plan were deliberated from the 
viewpoints of the various agencies. Legal as- 
pects were considered to determine whether 
or not such a plan would conflict with the pro- 
visions of the basic laws affecting the work of 
the agencies. It was realized that if a proce- 
dure could be devised whereby standard per- 
formance tests for certain basic skills could be 
given and if standard certificates could be is- 
sued which would be acceptable at the local 
public personnel agencies, the cost and time 
spent in conducting examinations for particu- 
lar classes of positions could be reduced con- 
siderably. 

As a result of this meeting, a steering com- 
mittee was selected to investigate the possi- 
bilities further and to plan with the Los 
Angeles City School System the development 
of a testing program. The three agencies rep- 
resented on the original committee which 
agreed to participate in trying out such a pro- 
gram were the Los Angeles County Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, the Los Angeles City Civil 
Service Commission, and the Personnel Di- 
vision of the Los Angeles City Schools. The 
State Personnel Board and the United States 
Civil Service Commission concluded that, be- 
cause of the broader area which their work 
encompassed, it would be infeasible for them 
to participate. 

Preliminary plans proceeded to fruition 
and “Cooperative Testing Service” was chosen 
as the name for the testing project. It was de- 
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cided that testing in the field of typewriting 
should be experimented with first. If this 
proved to be successful, the service would be 
extended to include other office machines and 
stenography. 

The main object of the Cooperative Testing 
Service was to counteract in some measure the 
overlapping in testing candidates by the var- 
ious agencies. The Service hoped to accom- 
plish this end by facilitating the testing of can- 
didates for positions in which large numbers 
of persons were employed by each jurisdiction. 
The speed with which applicants for public 
employment can be placed on eligibility lists 
is an important factor in obtaining employees. 
An eligibility list which is not established 
within a short period of time after applications 
are received becomes of little value as appli- 
cants are likely meanwhile to have accepted 
employment elsewhere. If the Cooperative 
Testing Service could expedite the examin- 
ing of applicants, it would be rendering a 
service of real value. It is on these premises 
that the service was established. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE PROGRAM 


HE TESTING SERVICE is organized under the 
fh yee of the three participating agen- 
cies. It functions as a distinct and separate 
unit, not directly connected with any one 
jurisdiction. The Service relieves the central 
personnel agencies of the three jurisdictions of 
certain examining activities and serves as a 
clearinghouse for prospective governmental 
employees. It endeavors to perform a service 
to the public as well as to the participating 
agencies. 

The Metropolitan School of Business, a 
graduate department of the Metropolitan 
High School (a public high school in the Los 
Angeles city school system), is used as head- 
quarters for the Cooperative Testing Service. 
This school was chosen because of its central 
location and the fact that it is well equipped 
with the office machines which make group 
testing practicable. The offices of the Service 
are located in a classroom at the school. This 
classroom also serves as a testing laboratory, 
where individuals may come to take the coop- 
erative tests. Its facilities include an assort- 
ment of the different makes of typewriters and 
calculating machines. 
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The personnel connected with the Cooper- 
ative Testing Service include the steering com- 
mittee, composed of representatives from the 
technical staffs of the participating agencies, 
the principal of the Metropolitan School of 
Business, a commercial teacher who acts as 
coordinator, and a clerk. The responsibilities 
of each are quite distinct and so laid out that 
no overlapping of authority hampers the op- 
eration of the Service. It is logical to expect 
that in any situation where cooperative ef- 
fort is employed among civil service jurisdic- 
tions there will be differences of opinion. The 
Cooperative Testing Service is organized in 
such a way as to enable differences of opinion 
that do arise to be resolved on as impartial a 
basis as possible. 

General administration of the program is 
the responsibility of the steering committee. 
In contrast to the usual theory that commit- 
tees should have only advisory or deliberative 
functions, the steering committee actually lays 
out the program of the Cooperative Testing 
Service. The committee meets on an average 
of once a month. All policies and procedures 
under which the program operates are formu- 
lated at these meetings. Test material must be 
approved and officially adopted by this group 
before it can be put into use. Various operat- 
ing problems are discussed and solutions ap- 
plied. Decisions reached by the committee are 
binding on the service. The minutes of these 
meetings constitute a manual of procedure 
which outlines the rules and regulations gov- 
erning the operation of the service. 

The principal of the business school super- 
vises the day-to-day activities of the testing 
service. He attends meetings of the steering 
committee as a representative of the adminis- 
trative body of the school system. He looks 
after the school’s interests and expresses the 
school’s viewpoint as to what it can or can- 
not do in connection with the program. All 
information released regarding the testing pro- 
gram passes through his hands for approval. 
It is his job to see that the service is rendered 
equitably to all agencies concerned and ex- 
panded to other personnel agencies, private 
or public, where such expansion does not in- 
fringe on the purposes for which the program 
was originally established by the participating 
jurisdictions. 
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The commercial teacher, who is assigned to 
the program on a part-time basis, coordinates 
the work under the direction of the principal. 
She communicates with members of the steer- 
ing committee in order to reach agreement on 
questions needing immediate attention. She 
is on the lookout for new forms of tests, im- 
provements in procedures, and other miscel- 
laneous matters requiring action by the steer- 
ing committee. Through her contacts in the 
commercial field she is able to bring the serv- 
ice to the attention of interested persons. Pub- 
lic relations aspects of the program fall to 
her lot, as does the conduct of relations be- 
tween the personnel agencies themselves. 
Anticipated schedulings of examinations are 
cleared through her, in order that testing pe- 
riods can be regulated so that the work load 
can be handled efficiently. ‘The functions per- 
formed on this coordinating job not only aid 
in the smooth operation of the program but 
also assist materially in accelerating the testing 
procedures. 

The clerk handles all the routine office work 
connected with the program. She administers 
and scores tests, issues certificates of profi- 
ciency, keeps records, maintains files, and pre- 
pares periodical reports pertaining to the 
Service. She acts as secretary to the steering 
committee, taking the minutes and submit- 
ting copies to the staffs of the agencies con- 
cerned. Since the clerk works on a full-time 
basis, she is in a position to note any operat- 
ing problems that should be adjusted. She 
gives out approved information to prospective 
applicants for public employment regarding 
test procedures, employment possibilities, the 
use of certificates, and the jurisdictions at 
which they are acceptable. 


FINANCING THE PROGRAM 


HE DIRECT CosT of maintaining the Testing 
D Sewvite includes the salary requirements 
of assigned personnel and other expenses such 
as printing of materials, postage, maintenance 
of equipment, etc. In addition to these con- 
crete expenses, of course, there are such in- 
tangible items as the time and knowledge of 
the technicians who assist with the program, 
and the value of the use of physical facilities. 
The approximate direct cost of operation for 
1943 is shown in the accompanying table. 


TABLE I, DirEcT Costs OF THE COOPERATIVE TESTING 
SERVICE, 1943 


Salaries: 
1 commercial teacher (2 hrs. a day) 
1 Clerk 


Other Expenses: 
Postage 
Printing of materials, forms 
Maintenance & repair of equipment 
Miscellaneous expenses 


Total Expenses Other than Salaries 
Grand _ Total $2,575 

The expenses involved in operating the 
Service are shared at present by the three par- 
ticipating agencies. The county and city fur- 
nish the postage, printed materials, paper, and 
all other supplies that are needed. The school 
system provides the coordinator and clerk and 
makes available free of charge the rooms and 
equipment for administering tests. For this 
contribution, the school system has tests held 
for its personnel division, receives publicity 
when candidates come there to take tests, and 
is building up good will with the local civil 
service agencies. The Board of Education is 
willing to assume the additional expense, as it 
feels that the board is in a position to offer 
educational service to those candidates who 
fail to meet the requirements of the various 
agencies. 

In its early stages, no regular clerical help 
was assigned to the Service. Temporary cleri- 
cal help was loaned by the various agencies as 
needed when large group tests were in prog: 
ress. This arrangement was not satisfactory 
because of the time involved in explaining 
routines to each new person, as well as the fact 
that in order to assist with the program, a 
person needed to be experienced in adminis- 
tering tests and handling the public. The con- 
stant turnover of this sporadic assistance did 
not promote efficiency in the routine tasks of 
the Service. Due to the rapid expansion of the 
program, the present plan of full-time clerical 
service was required in order to provide sta- , 
bility and continuity. 


Test MATERIAL 


LL TEST MATERIAL used by the Coopera- 
A tive Testing Service is prepared according 
to predetermined standards formulated by the 
steering committee. The procedure involved 
in setting standards included extensive re- 
search in the fields under consideration. Each 
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agency was requested to make a study of its 
needs and to analyze tests each had given. Test 
material was exchanged among the agencies 
so that each agency could examine what it was 
doing in comparison with the other agencies. 
Authorities in the various spheres of work 
were consulted regarding the problems in- 
volved and the factors that should be con- 
sidered. The literature was surveyed for perti- 
nent material. Several studies which had been 
made by the library and research section of the 
Los Angeles County Civil Service Commission 
regarding standards and practices used in pre- 
paring typewriting and shorthand tests were 
found to be of value. These data were exam- 
ined by the steering committee and the various 
points to be considered were discussed, such 
as proposed difficulty and how to determine it, 
problems of administration, methods of scor- 
ing, and means of indicating scores. The su- 
pervisor of the commercial education depart- 
ment of the Los Angeles city schools and the 
heads of the relevant commercial departments 


~ of the Metropolitan School of Business were 


present at these meetings and offered valuable 
advice. Tentative standards were then drawn 
up and submitted to each agency for perusal 
and criticism. 

The material thus developed was discussed 
at informal staff conferences in order to formu- 
late any suggested changes. All changes pre- 
scribed by the agencies were presented to the 
steering committee for arbitration, and the 
standards to be used were established. The 
standards established cover test content, ad- 
ministration, and scoring. These standards 
were agreed upon as being of satisfactory dif- 
ficulty and uniformity to meet the require- 
ments of each of the agencies. 

The actual test material is prepared by the 
technicians on the staffs of the three agencies. 
The agencies generally rotate in constructing 
the various tests, including alternate forms. 
One agency is elected to undertake this job 
when a new test is needed and the technicians 
on that staff start to work on the assignment. 
When the material is finished, it is presented 
to the steering committee. All differences of 
opinion as to its suitability are ironed out, and 
corrections or changes are made. Revised cop- 
ies are sent to each agency and the test is tried 
out, using either employees at the agencies or 
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students in classes at the business school as 
“guinea pigs.” ‘This is done in order to dis- 
cover any “bugs” that might not have been dis- 
covered previously. Additional changes that 
need to be made are taken care of, and the 
test is given final approval for use in the Co- 
operative Testing Service program. 

The tests which are in use at the present time 
are all of the performance type. Skills covered 
in these tests are ability to typewrite, ability 
to take and transcribe dictation, and ability to 
operate a key-driven calculating machine. 
Preliminary work has been done on tests to 
measure ability to operate a switchboard, but 
this material is still in a developmental stage. 
It is planned to put tests of other skills into use 
as the need occurs. 

Two different types of tests have been de- 
signed to measure the ability to typewrite— 
straight copy and rough draft. The straight 
copy test is used primarily to measure speed 
and accuracy in typewriting. The specific 
standards set up to cover internal test content 
are as follows: 

Length: Approximately 350 stroke words ? 

Sentence length: Average, 20 actual words 

Syllable intensity: 1.4-1.8 

Stroke intensity: 5.6—5.8 

Vocabulary: 75 to 80 percent included in 

Horn’s 1,000 most common words.” 
There are four alternate forms of the 
straight copy typewriting test in use. These 
forms are rotated at thirty-day intervals. Since 
any person is allowed to take a re-test after an 
interim of thirty days, the rotation of tests elim- 
inates the possibility of the same test ma- 
terial being repeated on two successive trials. 

The rough draft test is designed to measure 
speed in typewriting, plus the ability to make 
changes that are indicated on corrected ma- 
terial. The test requires, in addition to pro- 
ficiency in typewriting, the ability to discern 
quickly and accurately corrections to be made, 
how to make them, and some knowledge of 
proof reading symbols. The rough draft type- 
writing test is not administered unless an 
agency specifically requests that this be done. 


1 Five strokes are considered as one stroke word. 

*Ernest Horn, A Basic Writing Vocabulary; 10,000 
Words Most Commonly Used in Writing (Iowa City: Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Monographs in Education, 1st Series, No. 4, 
1926). 
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It is generally used for higher level positions 
which are filled, as a rule, from promotional 
eligibility lists. 

Both the straight copy and rough draft tests 
consist of two five-minute periods of typewrit- 
ing, candidates indicating which of the two 
they wish to have scored. The rules used for 
correcting the tests are a modification of the 
International Typewriting Contest Rules. 
Scores are expressed as a fraction, the net 
typewriting speed as the numerator and the 
number of errors, the denominator—57 /2, for 
instance, indicating an average net speed of 
fifty-seven words per minute and two errors. 

Tests in the stenographic field were the sec- 
ond to be adopted for use at the Cooperative 
Testing Service. These tests are designed to 
measure the ability to take and transcribe 
dictation. The standards used in preparing 
dictation material are as follows: 

Form: Correspondence, no salutation or 

complimentary closing 

Subject matter: That found in public serv- 

ice correspondence 

Length: 600 actual words (300 to be tran- 

scribed) 

Rate of dictation: 100 words per minute 

Syllable intensity: 1.4-1.6 

Sentence length: 16 to 20 actual words 

Vocabulary: 70 to 80 per cent in Horn’s 

1,000 most common words 

The dictation test consists of two three- 
minute periods of dictation, each period in- 
cluding three one-minute letters. A one- 
minute period of practice dictation is given 
before the actual dictation is presented. Only 
one of the units of dictation is transcribed— 
the one chosen by the testee. The transcrip- 
tion time is set at twenty minutes, or at the 
rate of fifteen words per minute. 

The scoring of dictation tests is on the basis 
of major and minor errors. Major errors, in 
general, are those which affect the sense of the 
transcription; minor errors are those which 
affect appearance or dictated phraseology of 
the transcription. In computing errors, each 
major error carries a penalty of one and each 
minor error carries a penalty of one-half. The 
score on the dictation test is shown as a frac- 
tion, the words transcribed correctly forming 
the numerator and the total number of words 
dictated, the denominator, e.g., 292 /309- 
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Four alternate forms of the dictation test are 
in use at the present time. The same practice 
of rotating the alternate forms of the test at 
set intervals is used in dictation as in type- 
writing. Any person may take a re-test after a 
period of thirty days has elapsed. It is planned 
to put more difficult forms of dictation in use 
to take care of needs for stenographic positions 
requiring ability to take technical dictation, 
This will be done by increasing standards for 
syllable intensity and vocabulary difficulty. 

Tests designed to measure ability to operate 
a key-driven calculating machine have re- 
cently been included in the testing program. 
These tests encompass the fundamental op- 
erations employed in calculating machine 
work, such as addition, subtraction, division, 
and multiplication. The problems are clothed 
in the language of the work and incorporate 
the type of material which would be found in 
governmental agencies, e.g., maintenance and 
operating expenses, purchasing, payroll, and 
taxation. Standards used in preparing the 
material cover basic computations, number 
and size of digits, and special procedures for 
percentage, discount, pro-rating, and other 
miscellaneous operations. Scores are indicated 
in terms of number of problems done correctly 
over total number of problems. 

Copies of all the various tests and alternate 
forms are kept on hand at each agency. This 
gives the agencies the privilege of administer- 
ing tests, if they wish. This procedure was 
adopted for agencies, such as the Los Angeles 
County Civil Service Commission, which give 
“quickie” examinations in which applicants 
are examined at the time they file their appli- 
cations. All cooperative test material adminis- 
tered by the agencies must be used according 
to the rules adopted for the Cooperative Test- 
ing Service, and test papers and permanent 
record cards are returned to the Service. 

Test papers are kept on file at the Cooper- 
ative Testing Service for a period of one year. 
If a candidate has any question regarding his 
score on a test administered at the Service, he 
has the privilege of reviewing his paper and 
discussing it with the agency concerned or the 
staff of the Service. If an agency wishes to have 
test papers at their offices during the review or | 
appeal period, the tests are forwarded to the 
agency and returned when this period is over. 
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CERTIFICATES OF PROFICIENCY 


ERTIFICATES OF PROFICIENCY are issued for 
C each test administered to any person at 
the Cooperative Testing Service. A person 
who comes to the Service to take a test fills out 
a record card, showing name, address, and tele- 
phone number. Entries on this card serve as 
a continuous record for the individual of tests 
taken, scores attained, and by whom the per- 
son was referred for each test. 

A detachable stub of the record card consti- 
tutes a Certificate of Proficiency. This card, 
which is presented to the testee, bears in addi- 
tion to his name and address, a certificate that 
he has achieved a stated score on a particular 
test on a specified date. The cards bear, for 
purposes of identification, the testee’s-signa- 
ture and thumb print, and include a notice: 
“This certificate may be accepted by certain 
civil service departments in connection with 
examinations for one year from date of issue.” 

All test results are indicated on the pro- 
ficiency cards in terms of a raw score. This 
procedure is followed to avoid curbing the 
agencies in their treatment of test results. Each 
agency can convert the scores according to 
any scale or standard it wishes. The actual 
methods of conversion will vary among the 
agencies using the certificates. A net typewrit- 
ing score of 40/3 may be converted by one 
agency to a per cent score of 70, whereas an- 
other agency may convert the same raw score 
to a per cent score of 75. Various factors in- 
fluence conversion of scores, such as require- 
ments of the position, distribution of scores, 
and number of candidates, among other pos- 
sibilities. 

All testees whose certificates of proficiency 
indicate scores below those acceptable at the 
different jurisdictions are sent a letter from 
the Metropolitan School of Business offering 
them help for the future through basic or 
brush-up courses in business skills. Approxi- 
mately 12 per cent of these failures have en- 
rolled at the school for further training. 


REFERRAL OF CANDIDATES 


O SET RULES have been drawn up to cover 
N the referral of persons to the Coopera- 
tive Testing Service. There are, however, gen- 
eral procedures which must be followed in 
handling this phase of the work. Two different 
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methods are prescribed for referring persons 
to the service—by groups or individually. 
The particular system used varies among the 
agencies according to their needs and wishes. 
The practice to be followed for each examina- 
tion is cleared with the Cooperative Testing 
Service before an examination is scheduled. 
Each agency has on hand an up-to-date layout 
of the rooms at the business school, showing 
types and makes of office machines and seat- 
ing capacity. These charts are used to assist 
the agency in directing candidates to the 
service. When the group plan is followed, 
candidates are given referral slips either at 
the time when applications are filed or at 
some later point in the examination process. 

When certificates of proficiency are to be 
required for an examination, the information 
is usually given in the bulletin of the examin- 
ation. The Los Angeles County Civil Service 
Commission in a bulletin dated August 4, 
1942, announcing an examination for dictat- 
ing machine operator, makes the statement 
that ““Candidate’s grade in typewriting will be 
based on typewriting score shown on a Certifi- 
cate of Proficiency from the Cooperative Test- 
ing Service. Candidates must present certifi- 
cates of proficiency at the time of their inter- 
view. Instructions for securing the certificate 
will be given at the time of filing application.” 

The Los Angeles City School system follows 

the practice of referring candidates individu- 
ally to the service. A certificate of proficiency 
in the particular skill involved is required 
before applications can be filed. All instruc- 
tions as to the procedures involved in obtain- 
ing a certificate are included in the bulletin of 
examination. The following are excerpts from 
bulletins for senior calculating machine op- 
erator for March 16, 1944, and junior clerk 
for October 4, 1943, which indicate how this 
is done: 
SENIOR CALCULATING MACHINE OPERATOR MINIMUM 
QUALIFICATIONS: . . . and possession of a certificate 
of proficiency in the operation of a calculating machine 
from the Cooperative Testing Service at Metropolitan 
School of Business. (See note below.) 

Note: Candidates must secure a certificate of pro- 
ficiency in the operation of a calculating machine from 
the Cooperative Testing Service at Metropolitan School 
of Business, 234 Venice Boulevard, before filing their 
applications. These certificates may be obtained by re- 


porting to Room 311, Metropolitan School of Business, 
weekdays, at 10:00 AM or 2:00 PM. 
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Junior CLERK MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS: . . . and pos- 
session of a certificate of proficiency in typewriting from 
the Cooperative Testing Service at Metropolitan School 
of Business, showing a net typewriting speed of not less 
than 25 words per minute. (See note below.) 

Note: Certificates of proficiency in typewriting may 
be obtained at the Cooperative Testing Service by re- 
porting to Room 311, Metropolitan School of Business, 
234 Venice Boulevard, weekdays, excluding Saturdays, 
between the hours of 9:00 AM to 12:00 M and 1:30 to 
4:00 PM. 

The Los Angeles City Civil Service Com- 
mission holds tests at the Cooperative Testing 
Service every Tuesday and Thursday after- 
noons. Candidates are given the type of refer- 
ral slips used for group testing. In addition to 
persons referred to the service in connection 
with civil service examinations in progress at 
the different agencies, other persons are sent 
there by schools or other personnel agencies or, 
having heard of the service, visit the office of 


their own accord. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


NDER CONDITIONS which existed before the 
U Cooperative Testing Service went into 
effect, the same candidates were tested and re- 
tested many times for similar positions by the 
various jurisdictions. Examination statistics 


indicate that among the three major local 
personnel agencies examinations were fre- 
quently advertised and held for comparable po- 
sitions almost simultaneously. For example, an 
applicant in a period of a month might file an 
application for typist clerk I with the Los 
Angeles County Civil Service Commission, 
clerk typist with the Los Angeles City Civil 
Service Commission and junior clerk with the 
Los Angeles City Schools. Separate examina- 
tions would be held and the applicant would 
be tested for the same skills and abilities three 
times, where one test for a skill basic to these 
particular positions would suffice. By using the 
Cooperative Testing Service, an applicant 
need now demonstrate only once his skill in 
typewriting, dictation and transcription, or 
calculating machine operation, and he can 
then present his certificate of proficiency to 
each agency at which he is interested in em- 
ployment. This alleviates the examination 
work of the public personnel agencies, and 
thus expedites the establishing of eligibility 
lists by eliminating the need for giving group 
performance tests. 
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Since the cooperative testing service was 
opened on July 30, 1942, the following num- 
bers of tests have been administered: 

Straight copy typewriting. . . .9,875 

Rough draft typewriting 

Dictation 

Calculating machine 
These figures are concrete evidence of the de- 
gree to which the service is being utilized. The 
program has been a real boon to participating 
agencies as a saving in time and money, and 
an avoidance of duplication in effort. It pro- 
vides a shortcut in the examination process 
by reducing the number of man hours spent on 
constructing, administering, and scoring prac- 
tical tests for clerical examinations. 

In addition to these measurable factors 
which illustrate the intrinsic worth of the 
service, certain by-products of the program 
have proved significant. These extraneous val- 
ues have arisen as a result of the joint efforts 
of the agencies and other participants in 
establishing the program. From the stand- 
point of tests and measurements, the develop- 
ment of the test material has introduced tech- 
niques which should be of future worth. A 
more objective approach has been contrived 
for preparing practical tests in the commercial 
field, including the development of methods 
and scales for determining and standardizing 
test content. The systems of procedure devel- 
oped can be used to advantage in the technical 
phases of examination work. In addition, the 
exchange and pooling of ideas has brought 
about a better understanding of the problems 
faced by each agency. Staff members of the 
agencies have been afforded an opportunity 
to “‘put their heads together” in discussing and 
working out possible solutions to current 
problems. 

The extent to which the Cooperative Test- 
ing Service has grown is far beyond that visual- 
ized at its outset. The testing load carried by 
the Service is constantly increasing and being 
expanded into new fields. Not only has the 
program been fostered by the public person- 
nel agencies but also through word-of-mouth 
advertising of those who have gone through 
the testing process. Additional impetus has 
recently been given the work through recogni- 
tion and interest on the part of private in- 
dustry. 
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The plans for cooperative testing were orig- 
inally conceived during the depression years, 
because of the situation in which thousands of 
unemployed applied for work at the several 
civil service agencies. The actual program, 
however, was war-induced. The recognition 


of need for cooperative testing during the 
depression, in combination with the success 
of the Cooperative Testing Service during the 
war emergency, tend to indicate the possibility 
of its being a permanent fixture in the person- 
nel practices of the Los Angeles area. 











Converting Monthly Pay Rates into 
Hourly and Daily Rates 


J. EMMETT FROST 





OST PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS are famil- 
M iar with the problems involved when an 
attempt is made to convert monthly scales of 
pay into comparable scales of weekly, daily, or 
hourly rates. Since the Gregorian calendar does 
not lend itself to an equitable division of work- 
ing periods, and since operating conditions 
vary from department to department and from 
area to area, any plan which may be used must, 
of necessity, be partially arbitrary. 

The absence of any plan authorized by law 
is a constant threat to the sanity of an adminis- 
trator who must devise hourly, weekly, and 
daily rates of pay which reflect an honest evalu- 
ation of the time element involved and which 
he must interpret and defend at a moment’s 
notice. The plan used in Louisiana cannot be 
regarded as panacea for all wage difficulties, 
but in those agencies where no plan exists, or 
one is being contemplated, a brief history of 
the approach to the problem in this jurisdic- 
tion may be helpful. ‘ 

Most civil service agencies use a monthly 
scale of rates for positions in the classified serv- 
ice and Louisiana is no exception. However, 
under the authority of the state civil service 
law, the Director has set up alternative scales 
of rates which, by rule, provide comparable 
scales on an hourly and daily basis, but make 
no provision for a weekly scale. An agency 
which does not possess the legal authority to 
establish such rates occupies a rather difficult 
position and can hardly hope to apply either 
uniform or equitable treatment to wage prob- 
lems. If possible, the legal terminology of the 
act or law should be such as to provide suffi- 
cient elasticity to permit the administrator 
to cope with changes in working conditions 
peculiar to a particular jurisdiction, for any 
law that attempts to establish arbitrary rates of 
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pay is sure to encounter practical difficulties 
that will eventually result in criticism of the 
administrator and of civil service in general. 


DETERMINING THE Hours OF WoRK 


ERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS everywhere will 
P sconaiee the thorny problems created 
when no minimum standard working period 
has been legally established. Without such a 
standard it becomes impossible to distinguish 
between full-time and part-time employment. 
The constitution of the state of Louisiana pro- 
hibits the payment of overtime except to 
hourly employees. In several departments it is 
essential for certain groups to work for as long 
as 60, 72, and even 84 hours per week, an un- 
fortunate situation resulting almost entirely 
from the exigencies of the present war emer- 
gency. Certainly an injustice is done when such 
persons are paid the same monthly rate as em- 
ployees in similar classes in other departments 
who work much shorter hours. A partial solu- 
tion to this problem in Louisiana—and in 
other jurisdictions—has been to pay on an 
hourly basis many employees who work more 
than the standard minimum working period. 
The Louisiana state civil service law pro- 
vides that: ‘““The rules shall provide for the 
hours of work. .” After consultation with 
department heads it was found that an extreme 
range of from 30 to 84 hours per week existed 
throughout the state service. ‘The majority of 
employees, however, were employed for ap- 
proximately 4114 hours per week and this fig- 
ure was originally adopted by the Commission 
as the minimum number of hours per week 
constituting full-time employment. (This fig- 
ure was later changed to 41 hours.) However, a 
different standard might be just as appropriate 
and perhaps more applicable in another area 
of the country. 
The Louisiana state civil service law also 
provides that, when service in any position is 
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authorized or rendered involving less than the 
regular established number of hours of service 
in any period, the compensation to be paid is 
determined by the relation that the actual 
number of hours of service authorized and 
rendered bears to the number of hours of serv- 
ice constituting full-time employment. To il- 
lustrate: In an organization unit where full- 
time employment equals 60 hours per week, a 
radiologist employed on a part-time basis of 
go hours per week (and paid by the month) 
would receive one-half of the monthly rate of 
pay for full-time employment. If, however, 
full-time employment in this same unit was 
equivalent to 41 hours per week, the radiolo- 
gist would have been paid 30/41 of the regular 
monthly rate of pay. Part-time employment, 
therefore, is determined on the basis of the 
number of hours of work which constitutes 
full-time work in a particular organization 
unit and not necessarily on the basis of the 
minimum standard work week. When work- 
ing hours fall below 41, the civil service de- 
partment has no other alternative but to au- 
thorize a proportionate salary based on part- 
time service. 


ConpDITIONS AFFECTING CONVERSION 


HE CIVIL SERVICE RULES include this provi- 
om “The Director may establish alterna- 
tive scales of rates for a class of positions, pro- 
vided: (1) the alternative scales of rates shall 
consist of a scale of monthly rates, a scale of 
daily rates, and a scale of hourly rates, or any 
two of them; and (2) the scales of rates shall be 
as comparable as practicable.”’ Since the Com- 
mission had already determined that 41 hours 
would constitute a standard minimum work 
week, the next logical step was to multiply 41 
by 4.3, the generally accepted standard num- 
ber of weeks in all months, and use the result 
of 176.3 as our standard work month in terms 
of hours. Before this figure was adopted, how- 
ever, careful consideration was given to the 
practical application of such a standard. 

It was generally agreed that employees work- 
ing longer than the minimum standard num- 
ber of hours should, in many cases, be paid at 
an hourly rate. However, the official civil serv- 
ice pay plan became effective on January 1, 
1943, halfway through the fiscal year, while the 
appropriations for many departments were 


predicated on flat monthly salaries and did not 
anticipate either the need or the cost of con- 
verting these rates to an hourly basis. In the 
case of one single class of positions employees 
were required, because of the war emergency, 
to work six twelve-hour shifts instead of six 
eight-hour shifts, as was customary prior to 
1942. On the basis of 309 working hours per 
month (72 multiplied by 4.3) these workers 
would have been converted from a monthly 
rate of $100 (using the minimum entrance 
rate for the class in this example) to 57 cents 
per hour ($100 divided by 176.3), resulting in 
a total monthly salary equivalent to $176 per 
month (57 cents multiplied by 309 hours 
worked). This would represent a 76 per cent 
increase in salary for a large group of employ- 
ees in one single agency, and when applied to 
several hundred employees in the entire state 
service it became evident that a sizeable in- 
crease in operating appropriations would be 
required to meet this additional expense. 
While no one had the slightest objection to 
increasing the earnings of any particular group 
of employees, the question of securing funds 
to attain such an end defied immediate answer. 


ALTERNATIVE SOLUTIONS OF THE PROBLEM 


reconcile this obstacle to a uniform admin- 
istration of the pay plan: (1) raise the number 
of hours constituting a minimum standard 
work month so as to provide a lower hourly 
rate for conversion purposes; (2) permit the 
appointing authority to reduce the monthly 
rate of pay in order to convert to a lower hourly 
rate (a step that is possible under Louisiana 
law if agreed to by the employee); (3) use the 
lowest possible minimum standard work 
month in terms of hours with the hope that 
future appropriations could be obtained to 
meet the additional expense; (4) develop sep- 
arate conversion tables for every possible com- 
bination of working periods in use through- 
out the state service; or (5) continue to pay 
the employees on a monthly basis and grant 
compensatory leave for overtime. 

It was finally decided to adopt the more ap- 
propriate elements of the above alternatives. 
The civil service commission decided to adopt 
a monthly standard of 180 hours, rather than 
authorize a negligible change in the hourly 


Fre POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS were presented to 
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rates of hundreds of employees which would 
have resulted had we used the standard of 
176.3 (41 multiplied by 4.3). In departments 
where budgetary restrictions prevented 
straight conversion rates appointing author- 
ities were permitted to reduce monthly salary 
rates, with the consent of employees, provided 
that the latter were guaranteed sufficient em- 
ployment to insure a total monthly income 
equivalent to or greater than their former 
monthly rates. 

While many employees preferred compensa- 
tory time off to an hourly rate which did not 
materially increase their total monthly income, 
departments as a whole experienced little dif- 
ficulty in securing consent to a reduction in 
salary rate when it was apparent that the 
hourly rate would provide an increase in total 
salary, even though the increase was less than 
would have been received had a straight con- 
version rate been applied. The alternative of 
reducing salaries before conversion is not a 
happy choice, but one born entirely of a factor 
beyond immediate correction. There is every 
reason to believe that the practice will be dis- 
continued when appropriations are sufficient 
to permit straight conversions. It was apparent 
to the commission, the technical staff, and to 
department heads that a separate conversion 
table based on the total number of hours 
worked in each organization unit would prove 
unwieldy and administratively difficult. In a 
majority of departments there were no ob- 
stacles or objections to the use of a single scale, 
and at the present writing only two depart- 
ments are obliged to reduce salaries before 
making conversions. 

By using 180 hours per month as a work 
standard, every monthly rate of pay was con- 
verted to an hourly rate. A similar converted 
scale was also established on the basis of 26 
work days in each month, which was found to 
be the average number of days worked by the 
majority of state employees in Louisiana. 
Again, it is evident that this standard might 
be inappropriate in another agency or juris- 
diction. A salary of $180 per month may now 
be converted to $1.00 per hour or $6.92 per 
day. Step increases are determined accord- 
ingly, on the same basis. 

A striking example of the use of conversion 
rates as a Management tool can be illustrated 
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by the following problem which confronted 
this agency recently. The Federal Public Roads 
Administration is in the process of developing 
plans for a postwar, nation-wide highway con- 
struction program. The Louisiana State High- 
way Department is eager to secure detailed 
plans for a program of new roads in this state 
so as to be prepared for any eventuality. Since 
competent highway and bridge design drafts. 
men are no longer available, the Highway De- 
partment was authorized to convert its reg. 
ularly employed draftsmen from a monthly 
to an hourly scale and compensate them for 
four hours of work, three nights a week, at 
time-and-a-half rates. The effect of this change 
over has been equivalent to the employment 
of several additional draftsmen, whose services 
could not otherwise be obtained. 


SUMMARY OF CONSIDERATIONS 


INCE ALL conversion scales represent an ele- 
ment of arbitrary selection, the choice of a 
standard work month expressed in terms of 
hours and days should not be so high as to pre- 
vent worthwhile rewards for long periods of 
work, nor should it be so low that departments 
cannot afford to pay for necessary overtime. 
Any hourly rate which permits one class of 
employees in a department to earn consider- 
ably more than monthly rate employees of 
the same class in another area may produce 
considerable friction and dissatisfaction among 
workers and have an undesirable effect upon 
morale. This is true even though, as in Louisi- 
ana, monthly rate employees who are occa- 
sionally required to work overtime may be 
granted compensatory leave with pay. The 
standard of 180 hours used in this jurisdiction 
has had the effect of increasing total earnings 
for most unskilled labor since this group usu- 
ally works at least 48 hours per week. Conver- 
sions, in such cases, actually result in a pay 
increase, without at the same time destroying 
the purpose of the increment scales within 
each class. 

It is generally possible, in most jurisdic- 
tions, to establish a standard work week in 
terms of the number of hours which the ma- 
jority of employees are required to work. By 
multiplying this figure by 4.3, a theoretical 
starting point in the development of a stand- 
ard work month can be obtained. Whether 
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this mathematical standard should be adjusted 
up or down depends on the operating condi- 
tions within the individual jurisdiction. To 
lower the mathematical standard will have the 
effect of increasing total monthly incomes for 
hourly employees, and the reverse will be true 
if the mathematical standard is increased. Self- 
interest will unquestionably motivate many 
groups who have a part in reaching a final de- 
cision. 

From the experience gained in Louisiana, 
the writer believes that considerable care 
should be exercised before a daily or hourly 
standard is chosen since any future change, re- 
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sulting from error or poor judgment in orig- 
inal calculations, is bound to have undesirable 
repercussions. Further, there is always the pos- 
sibility that the agency will be called upon to 
justify its action in court, before boards of in- 
quiry, labor groups, and legislators. Certainly 
no time should be lost in familiarizing appoint- 
ing authorities with the difficulties involved, 
and soliciting their cooperation when such 
scales of rates are established. A considerable 
araount of criticism and misunderstanding re- 
garding such scales can be avoided if everyone 
concerned contributes to the thinking by 
which the scales are selected. 











The Federal Civil Service for Lawyers 


RALPH F. FUCHS! 





COMPREHENSIVE Civil service system for 
A substantially all of the legal positions in 
the federal government went into operation 
on July 1, 1941. After two years of direction by 
a Board of Legal Examiners, established in the 
United States Civil Service Commission but 
given power to proceed simply “in consulta- 
tion with” the Commission, the system passed 
fully under the Commission on July 1, 1943, 
pending final action in Congress with respect 
to its continuance. 

Individuals and groups within and without 
the legal profession have for a good many years 
advocated the establishment of the merit sys- 
tem for legal positions in national, state, and 
local governments. In 1937 the President's 
Committee on Administrative Management 
recommended that those legal positions in the 
federal government which were then excluded 
from the competitive civil service, together 
with other excepted positions, should be 
brought under an enlarged and improved 
merit system. As a result, the President on 
June 24, 1938, issued an Executive Order 
which was to bring these positions into the 
competitive civil service as of February 1, 1939. 
Objections arose, however, from agencies em- 
ploying approximately 72 per cent of the gov- 
ernment’s lawyers, if this meant the applica- 


1 The writer wishes to express the great indebtedness of 
the federal legal examining system, as well as his own, to 
Herbert Wechsler, first Executive Secretary to the Board 
of Legal Examiners, with whom he served as Assistant 
Secretary until Mr. Wechsler resigned to accept a post in 
the Department of Justice. Before Mr. Wechsler left the 
entire system had been set up, the written test had been 
formulated and given, and all of the major policies and 
procedures had been blocked out. 
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tive Secretary, Federal Board of Legal Examiners, begin- 
ning November, 1942, and continued the same duties as 
Chief, Legal Examining Section, United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, until March, 1944. He is currently a 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General, assigned to the 
staff of the Solicitor General. 


tion of then-existing civil service methods to 
the selection of legal personnel. 


COMMITTEE ON Civit SERVICE IMPROVEMENT 


N DEFERENCE to this opposition and in recog- 
I nition of the need for special attention to 
the problems of civil service administration in 
general relation to professional and _ higher- 
grade administrative positions, the President 
issued another Executive Order on January 
31, 1939, suspending the previous Order with 
respect to approximately 4500 positions of this 
character, of which some 2500 were legal. The 
Order also established the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Service Improvement, which 
was charged with making a comprehensive 
study of civil service methods for the positions 
to which the Order related. The Chairman of 
the Committee was Mr. Justice Stanley Reed 
and it had as its other members Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter, Attorney General Murphy, Mr. 
Gano Dunn, Mr. William H. McReynolds, Dr. 
Leonard D. White, and General Robert E. 
Wood. Later, when the present Mr. Justice 
Jackson became Attorney General, he was 
added to the Committee. 

The “Reed Committee,” as it came to be 
known, rendered its report? in February, 
1941, making separate recommendations with 
respect to the several classes of positions with 
which the Committee’s studies had been con- 
cerned. The Committee was divided in its rec: | 
ommendations with regard to legal positions; 
but four of its members, Mr. Justice Reed, Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter, Attorney General Jack- 
son, and Mr. Dunn, joined in recommending 
the plan which was given effect. This plan was 
adopted in Executive Order No. 8743 of 
April 23, 1941, which again brought numerous 
excepted positions into the competitive civil 
service and made specific provision for the ad- 


27th Cong., ist sess., H. Doc. No. 118. 
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ministration of the civil service as applied to 
legal positions. Included were some 936 posi- 
tions which had previously been under civil 
service for varying lengths of time and approx- 
imately 4500 positions newly brought in. The 
Assistant United States Attorneyships and po- 
sitions in the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority are the 
principal ones still excluded from the system. 

Mr. Justice Reed and his associates who 
drew up the plan which was adopted—known 
as Plan A—felt that “close contact with the 
profession and the needs of the law offices of 
the government” were “necessary for effective 
selection of legal personnel,” since the “ex- 
perience and wisdom of both the [Civil Serv- 
ice] Commission and the legal profession” 
would be needed to solve the theretofore un- 
answered problems of satisfactory personnel 
administration in the legal field. For the pur- 
pose of establishing this desirable professional 
contact and participation, the plan included a 
recommendation for a Committee on Govern- 
ment Lawyers, composed of high-ranking gov- 
ernment law officers, law school representa- 
tives, and private practitioners, which should 
have power in conjunction with the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to administer the examina- 
tions for legal positions. It was stated that “The 
precise composition of the Committee, its 
specific functions, and its relations to the Civil 
Service Commission . . . should be the re- 
sult of several years’ experimentation.” § Plan 
A also proposed that attorney registers be un- 
ranked so that appointments could be made 
from any who qualified, and that oral tests 
conducted by committees of lawyers be a regu- 
lar feature of examinations. 


THE BoarpD OF LEGAL EXAMINERS 


ESPONDING TO THIS RECOMMENDATION, the 
Executive Order established the Board of 
Legal Examiners in the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to determine, “in consultation with the 


*Mr. McReynolds, Dr. White, and General Wood pre- 
sented a different plan, known as Plan B, which recom- 
mended limiting the professional committee to advisory 
functions. This plan proposed that registers be ranked in 
the typical manner, with certification according to the rule 
of three, but with general opportunity for selective certifi- 
cation. Mr. Justice Murphy was opposed to any profes- 
sional committee but recommended re-examination and 
improvement of the entire civil service system, enlarged 
to include legal positions. 
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Civil Service Commission,” the “regulations 
and procedures . . . governing the recruit- 
ment and examination of applicants for at: 
torney positions, and the selection, appoint- 
ment, promotion, and transfer of attorneys” 
in the competitive civil service. The Board was 
given a membership of eleven, including the 
Solicitor General and the Principal Legal Ex- 
aminer of the Civil Service Commission ex 
officio, five other members drawn from the 
government, two law teachers, and two attor-: 
neys engaged in private practice. By an amend- 


.ment to the Executive Order in July, 1942, the 


number of government members on the Board 
was decreased by one and the number of pri- 
vate practitioners was correspondingly in- 
creased.* 

Opposition to the continuance of the Board’s 
administration, based upon a variety of 
grounds, soon arose. Since funds for the 
Board during the fiscal year 1942 were made 
available by the Civil Service Commission, the 
first occasion for Congress to discuss the plan 
arose in connection with the 1943 appropria- 
tion. The House of Representatives at first 
eliminated funds for the Board of Legal Ex- 
aminers from the Independent Offices bill for 
that year, but yielded to the Senate, which had 
restored the appropriation, upon the condi- 
tion, stated by its conferees in the report upon 
the bill, “that appropriations for future years 
will be dependent upon passage by the Con- 
gress of substantive law authorizing a Board 
of Legal Examiners.” 

A bill to establish a Board ® was introduced 
by Congressman Ramspeck in January, 1943. 
Following a favorable report by the Commit- 
tee on Civil Service,* the bill was unanimously 
passed by the House. In the Senate it was re- 
ferred to the Committee-on Civil Service, 
which held hearings in June, 1943. That Com- 
mittee has not reported the bill out, and it has 
been stated in news accounts to be evenly di- 
vided upon it. 


‘The following have been members of the Board: 
Walter P. Armstrong, Marion Smith, and Philip J. Wickser, 
from private practice; Dean M. T. Van Hecke and Profes- 
sor Paul Hays, representing law schools; and Francis 
Biddle, Charles Fahy, Abe Fortas, Clifford J. Durr, Gerard 
D. Reilly, John Q. Cannon, and Edward H. Foley, repre- 
senting government attorneys. 

58th Cong., ist sess., H. R. 1025. 

® 8th Cong., ist sess., H.R. Rep. No. 206. 
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No appropriation for the Board for the 1944 
fiscal year was made. Although the House Ap- 
propriations Committee reported its “rather 
favorable impression of the work of the Board 
in recent months,” it preferred “to withhold 
approval until pending legislation upon the 
matter is favorably acted upon.” Accordingly, 
in order to continue the work, it became neces- 
sary to transfer the functions of the Board to 
the Civil Service Commission. This was done 
by Executive Order No. 9358 of July 1, 1943. 
The Commission immediately established a 
Legal Examining Section in its Examining 
and Personnel Utilization Division, consisting 
of the Board’s former staff. Upon assuming 
active charge, the Commission has made a 
number of changes in the procedures. It has 
also created on Advisory Committee on Legal 
Personnel, consisting of the members of the 
Board. 

The Independent Offices Appropriation Bill 
for 1945, as passed by the House, contained an 
item for the conduct of legal examining func- 
tions by the Civil Service Commission. This 
item was eliminated by the Senate, which 
added a provision forbidding the Commission 
to use any of its funds for the work. In the de- 
bate on this change, support of the plan for a 
Board of Legal Examiners was expressed by a 
number of Senators on both sides of the im- 
mediate issue.” If the Independent Offices bill 
is adopted as passed by the Senate without 
other provision being made, there will be no 
means of carrying on the civil service for legal 
positions, and these will presumably again be 
excepted from the competitive category. 


THE EXAMINATION PROGRAMS 


N ADMINISTERING the legal civil service the 
I Board of Legal Examiners and the Civil 
Service Commission have attempted to achieve 
that union of the experience and wisdom of 
the Commission and of the legal profession 
which the Reed Committee envisaged. The 
Commission’s organization and accumulated 
knowledge of examining and personnel meth- 
ods were available to the Board and were 
drawn upon. At the same time the judg- 
ment of representative members of the 
profession entered into all of the determina- 
tions of policy and into the appraisals of the 


7go0 Cong. Rec. 2699-2701. 
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qualifications of applicants for legal positions 
and of the incumbents of such positions, which 
have had to be made in numerous instances, 

The Board and Committee on Legal Per. 
sonnel, whose members. have served without 
compensation, met approximately once a 
month until September, 1943. The members 
have given much additional time to the work 
of subcommittees which have considered regu- 
lations and examination questions, passed 
upon difficult cases involving the qualifica- 
tions of applicants, and given advance study 
to policy questions. 

The contemplated regional examining 
boards have, under pressure of the war-time 
load of work, become local and state boards, 
98 in number, with 332 lawyers, judges, and 
law teachers as members. In addition numer- 
ous lawyers within and without the govern- 
ment have served on non-competitive exam- 
ining committees organized to conduct par- 
ticular examinations. All who have served have 
contributed their time gratis. 

All of the administrative positions on the 
staff of the Board and of the Legal Examining 
Section have been filled by attorneys, most of 
whom have been law teachers. It was part of 
the conception to which the Board gave effect, 
although not an expressed feature, that the di- 
rection of the legal examining staff should 
change frequently, in order both to secure an 
infusion of new ideas and to promote close re- 
lationships with legal education and the pro- 
fession at large. Such an arrangement would 
not have precluded promotion from within to 
the Executive Secretaryship of the Board or 
headship of the Section; but it would have re- 
quired that the incumbent of the position be 
a lawyer or law teacher capable of stepping 
into other professional work of high grade. 


HE EXAMINING PHASE of the work crystal- 
Tim into four different types of opera- 
tions: (1) the authorization of new appoint- 
ments other than from previously established 
registers, (2) the establishment of an attorney 
register for the lower grades of positions, (3) 
the determination of the qualifications of in- 
cumbents whose positions have been newly 
brought into the competitive civil service, and 
(4) the special consideration recently given to 
proposals for rapid promotions. 
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Originally it was planned to have the first 
general competitive examination for lower 
grade legal positions * in April, 1942. Uncer- 
tainty concerning funds, however, caused the 
postponement of the register examination un- 
til September. The register became available 
in February of 1943. Until that time it was 
necessary to continue for all grades of positions 
the method of passing upon proposed appoint- 
ments by means of non-competitive examina- 
tions. 

During the two-year period prior to July 1, 
1943, the Board of Legal Examiners author- 
ized 5,363 new appointments to federal legal 
positions, of which approximately 4,000 were 
war service appointments. ® Because of a sharp 
decline in the rate of appointments during the 
winter of 1942-43, only 196 of the appoint- 
ments came from the attorney register after 
its establishment in February. The remainder 
were authorized after the qualifications of 
nominees had been appraised by means of 
non-competitive examinations, given to in- 
dividuals selected by the appointing agencies. 

With respect to war service appointees it 
has been possible under the regulations to 
limit the examination to a character inquiry 
and an appraisal of the individual’s record as 
set forth in the exhaustive application. This 
has been the procedure with respect to approx- 
imately 60 per cent of the durational appoint- 
ments. In other instances, including all ap- 
pointments made prior to March 15, 1942, 
except a relatively few to the highest-ranking 
positions, the non-competitive examination 


SExcept for occasional suggestions, the Board of Legal 
Examiners played no part in the classification of positions 
as legal or non-legal or in the allocation of legal positions 
to grades, since the classification function vests in the 
Classification Division of the Civil Service Commission. 
The Board did, however, decline jurisdiction over one 
group of positions in a particular agency which, although 
they were classified as legal, involved specialized duties 
for which personnel selected by the Board’s examination 
methods was thought not to be required. The Board also 
secured the establishment of a class known as Law Clerk 
Trainee, at a salary of $1800 a year, to permit the examina- 
tion and appointment of recent law school graduates who 
have not had an opportunity to secure admission to the 
bar. All other positions for which the Board examined are 
in the Professional and Scientific Service, the lowest grade 
of which has a basic starting salary of $2,000 a year. 

*This large number of appointments reflects the war- 
time expansion in legal positions from approximately 
5500 to approximately 8,500, as well as the turnover oc- 
casioned by military service. The Reed Committee had 
estimated that there would probably be about 300 ap- 
pointments a year to the beginning grades, plus a small 
number to higher grade positions. 


has included either the Board’s written test 
used in September, 1942, or, more typically, an 
oral examination by a committee of three 
lawyers. Approximately 1600 such oral ex- 
aminations were given during the two-year 
period in question. 


THE QUALIFYING EXAMINATIONS 


N PLANNING the oral qualifying examination 
I an attempt was made to test for profes- 
sional. competence or proficiency, rather than 
for knowledge of rules of law, either in gen- 
eral or in relation to the position for which 
the individual might be proposed. It was as- 
sumed that the appointing agency could be 
trusted to judge adequately with regard to any 
special qualifications needed in connection 
with a particular appointment; and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it is the exceptional instance in 
which a specialist, rather than a generally 
competent lawyer, is sought. The purpose of 
the examinations has been to gauge the appli- 
cants’ qualifications for positions of particular 
grades, rather than for a particular position in 
a given agency. It is recognized, of course, that 
an individual may qualify by reason of his pos- 
session of only one of a range of abilities which 
rarely coexist in the same person and that he 
may be fitted for some jobs and not for others. 
It is still necessary, however, to appraise skills 
of wide application, whether in trial work, 
negotiation, or research, rather than knowl- 
edge of subject matter. In contrast to bar ex- 
aminations, which are designed in part to 
test the adequacy of professional training just 
completed, the civil service examination is in- 
tended as a test of the ability to utilize pro- 
fessional skills, often many years after much 
legal subject matter has faded from memory 
through disuse. 

In accordance with this theory, the examin- 
ing committees that have conducted oral ex- 
aminations have sought to ascertain the pro- 
ficiency of applicants in legal analysis, their 
ability in oral discourse, and their effective- 
ness in achieving professional objectives, 
rather than their acquaintance with random 
fields of knowledge. The view has been fol- 
lowed that the degree of the applicants’ pos- 
session of the foregoing qualifications may be 
ascertained by questioning them with regard 
to legal problems which have arisen fairly 
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recently in the course of their professional ex- 
perience—the cases or projects that have been 
of greatest interest, the term paper or law re- 
view note that has demanded the greatest ef- 
fort, and so.on. It seems evident that a lawyer’s 
competence can be most convincingly demon- 
strated by the ability with which he expounds 
a problem on which he has used his skills and 
the effectiveness with which he assumes and 
defends a position in regard to it. Conversely, 
incompetence emerges most clearly when a 
lawyer is unable to handle adequately a prob- 
lem with which he claims familiarity. It fol- 
lows from what has been said that an oral ex- 
amination is inadequate if it is limited to pro- 
ducing a recital of the mere facts of profes- 
sional experience, particularly when these 
have already been recorded in a written ap- 
plication.. The application, it may be noted, 
is always placed in the hands of the examining 
committee, so that its members may have the 
individual’s background in mind when the 
questioning begins. 

The standard that has been applied in de- 
ciding whether an applicant may be approved 
for appointment has been simply whether he 
measures up to a reasonably adequate mini- 
mum for the grade of position for which he 
has been proposed, bearing in mind the degree 
of responsibility and the amount of compen- 
sation involved. It has turned out to be both 
unnecessary and impossible to state the stand- 
ard more specifically. Rarely do the members 
of an examining committee disagree upon the 
proper result. In addition, to prevent injus- 
tice and undue variation from committee to 
committee, the individual who has been dis- 
approved has been permitted to appeal to the 
Board or Committee in Washington, which 
usually has the benefit of a stenographic tran- 
script of the original examination. Outright 
reversals have almost never occurred, but re- 
examinations have not infrequently been 
granted. 

The number of final rejections in non- 
competitive oral examinations during the two- 
year period was close to ten per cent of the 
number so examined; but the effectiveness of 
the system of examinations is not adequately 
indicated by that figure. The knowledge that 
nominees might be required to appear for oral 
examination must have operated in an unde- 
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termined number of instances to forestall the 
proposal of unqualified individuals for ap. 
pointment. Most of the appointing officers, 
moreover, had themselves served as examiners 
on one or more occasions, with the result that 
knowledge of the requirements which were 
given effect in the oral examinations had be- 
come widespread among government law of- 
ficers. In a very real sense the government 
lawyers who choose professional personnel 
have applied civil service standards, as well as 
their own, in making selections for appoint- 
ment. 


THE CoMPETITIVE EXAMINATION 


HE REED COMMITTEE REPORT recom- 
‘iene and the Executive Order required 
that appointments to the lower grades of the 
federal legal service be made from registers of 
eligibles to be established each year by means 
of a nationwide competitive examination. 
The examination was to be given in the spring, 
making prospective June law school graduates 
as well as young members of the bar eligible to 
participate. The resulting register of eligibles 
was to be determined in size by the probable 
number of appointments to be made from it 
and was to be “unranked,” so that all who were 
listed would be available for appointment 
from the beginning. 

The examination was to consist of three 
parts: a written test, which should operate as 
a ‘‘screen;” an evaluation of the records of 
those who could be considered further; and an 
oral examination of the group from which the 
final list of eligibles should be selected. Re- 
gional boards of examiners were to be em- 
ployed, not only for the purpose of making 
the oral examinations accessible to the appli- 
cants, but also to facilitate securing a judg- 
ment in the light of knowledge of the circum- 
stances surrounding the individual’s training 
and experience. An amendatory Executive 
Order required that the eligibles on the regis- 
ter be apportioned among the states on the 
basis of population, so far as practicable and 
consistent with good administration. It was 
also provided that selections from the register 
should be so regulated as to produce a-similar 
apportionment of appointments so far as pos- 
sible. In this way an apportionment of ap- 
pointments from the attorney register, 
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independent of the general apportionment 
of civil service appointments, was established. 

The conduct of the competitive examina- 
tion and the character of the register were 
greatly affected by the defense and war emer- 
gencies. The need to be met by the register be- 
came quantitatively greater, so that an eligible 
list of 2000 was fixed upon as the goal. In- 
stead of law school students and younger law- 
yers, most of whom were entering the armed 
services, older lawyers became generally the 
more desirable recruits for legal positions. The 
war at the same time rendered the idea of 
public service more attractive to this group. 
Accordingly, when the register examination 
was announced it was opened to prospective 
law school graduates and members of the bar 
without restriction as to age. Over 26,000 reg- 
istered for the examination and more than 
13,000 actually took the written test. 

More than 5,000 of those who competed se- 
cured the minimum qualifying grade, but so 
many of these were concentrated in a few states 
that it would have been largely futile to ex- 
amine all of them orally. Higher qualifying 
marks were then established in particular 
states, so as to reduce the number of candidates 
to twice as many as there were places in these 
states’ quotas on the register. In some of 
the other states fewer candidates qualified in 
the written test than the quotas of those states 
would have accommodated, even with the ad- 
dition of some who came within five per cent 
of the passing mark and whose records gave 
ground for believing that they might ulti- 
mately be included upon the register. All 
grades of veterans were calculated with the 
addition of the usual civil service percentage 
credits. All in all approximately 3,000 were 
afforded an opportunity to be examined 
orally. Ultimately 1,856 were listed on the 
register; but some who entered the armed 


forces after the oral examinations may be. 


listed on this or a subsequent register follow- 
ing their return. Others, who left before the 
oral examination could be given to them, may 
be examined later. 


THE WRITTEN TEST 


| pes OF THE NUMBERS INVOLVED, it was 
necessary to devise a written test which 
could be graded mechanically. No similar 
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test of comparable scope had been developed 
in the legal field before. Some experiments 
along the same line had been conducted by 
law teachers, following the lead of testing ex- 
perts in other fields. Indeed, the items in the 
attorney examination were largely suggested 
by law teachers, who supplied them in re- 
sponse to a request. Bar examinations in some 
states, notably New York, had also made use 
of similar devices. All of this experience, in- 
cluding especially that of the Civil Service 
Commission in its testing work, was drawn 
upon in framing the legal examination. How- 
ever, the scale of this examination and the 
richness of its content, as well as the extreme 
care with which the soundness of each item 
was checked, were unique; and the resulting 
product has received general commendation, 
including that which has come from many 
who participated in the examination. The 
only adverse comment has been offered by 
some who failed to qualify and who felt quite 
sincerely that the test called unduly upon the 
participants’ powers of analysis and ability to 
reason logically under pressure. 

The test was composed of 249 multiple 
choice items, in four parts. The second and 
third parts were the legal portion. Four hours’ 
examining time was allotted to them. Again, 
as in the case of the oral examinations de- 
scribed earlier, this test was designed to meas- 
ure professional competence rather than 
knowledge. All of the information required 
in answering was set forth in the printed ques- 
tions, and the applicant was required to ana- 
lyze, interpret, or marshal it in arriving at his 
answers. Typically, the items required the ap- 
plication of statutory provisions or precedents 
to stated problems.1° 

The first and fourth parts of the written test 
were each allotted one hour of examining 
time. The first part was a standard intelligence 
test containing vocabulary and logic items. 
The fourth part had to do with history and 
current information relating to public affairs. 

The results of the test in distribution of 
scores led to the establishment of a minimum 

1 The test is more fully described in an article by Mr. 
Henry Weihofen, “The Written Federal Attorney Ex- 
amination,” University of Chicago Law Review, February, 
1944, pp. 154-76. Mr. Weihofen was chiefly responsible 
as a member of the Board of Legal Examiners’ staff for 


the development of the test. An abstract of the article 
appears in this issue of Public Personnel Review. 








grade of 270 out of a possible 409, or slightly 
over 66 per cent, for determining which candi- 
dates should be considered further. For New 
York candidates the passing grade was raised 
to 331, and in certain other states the quali- 
fying grade fell between these two marks. 
Obviously the principle of geographical ap- 
portionment operated to the disadvantage of 
candidates in the states in which the higher 
qualifying marks were used—a result which 
must be justified in terms of a policy of draw- 
ing federal personnel so far as possible from 
all parts of the country in proportion to pop- 
ulation. 


HE ORAL EXAMINATIONS for the register 

were conducted in much the same manner 
as the non-competitive orals previously de- 
scribed, except that means had to be employed 
for reaching and recording comparative judg- 
ments regarding applicants. To this end a rat- 
ing chart for each applicant was provided, 
upon which his written examination grade 
(augmented in the case of a veteran by the 
proper percentage credit) was recorded. The 
oral examining board was asked to rate quali- 
tatively the individual’s past achievement 11 
as reflected in his application, in a space pro- 
vided for that purpose, recording whether it 
was outstanding, excellent, good, fair, or poor 
for one of his age, opportunity, and length of 
experience. For this estimate, particularly, 
it was desirable to have the judgment of a local 
board, familiar with the conditions under 
which the individual had worked. The board 
was requested also to evaluate in similar terms 
the individual’s manner, oral expression, and 
technical proficiency as reflected in the inter- 
view. Space was provided for comments, and 
an over-all rating of the individual as a lawyer 
was requested in the same terms, as well as a 
specific recommendation with regard to his in- 
clusion or non-inclusion upon the eligible list. 


“No use of “experience rating” has been made in the 
legal examining work. A sharp distinction has been ob- 
served between experience requirements and individual 
qualifications for the various grades of positions. To in- 
sure a minimum of seasoning for positions above the 
lowest grade of the Professional and Scientific Service and 
to forestall undue preferment of able beginners, the 
Board of Legal Examiners’ regulations from the outset re- 
quired one year of professional legal experience as a pre- 
requisite to appointment or promotion to grade 2 of the 
series, 18 months of such experience for grade 3, and 
three years for grade 4 and above. 
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Such an evaluation obviously requires time 
and care. The several examining boards un- 
dertook to examine from four to fifty candi- 
dates apiece, depending upon the numbers in 
their areas. In the populous centers it was 
necessary to have several boards; elsewhere 
the members typically lived in different parts 
of the state and travelled to the meetings, 
Where this was the case the meetings were 
often of several days’ duration; in the cities 
it was usual for the meetings to occur inter- 
mittently in the afternoons or evenings. The 
ratings and recommendations, accompanied 
in many instances by illuminating comments, 
were supplied in all cases. 


THE ATTORNEY REGISTER 


N THE BASIS of the recommendations: the 
O eligible list was compiled in Washington. 
The recommendations were followed except 
where quota restrictions had not been ob- 
served or some special factor led to supplemen- 
tary correspondence with an examining board. 
All ratings were checked, however, and the 
responsibility for the decisions rested upon the 
authorities in Washington. A single register 
was established for the grades of positions 
covered—Law Clerk Trainee and Professional 
and Scientific Service, grades 1, 2, and 3— 
membership in the bar and the length of the 
individual’s experience at the time of ap- 
pointment determining the yum for which 
he was eligible. 

Much might be said about the character of 
the register which was produced under war 
conditions, if space permitted. Both the 
geographical distribution of eligibles and the 
distribution of law schools from which they 
graduated were wide. A substantial portion 
of those who were included were mature law- 
yers possessing ten or more years of expeti- 
ence. Some of these have secured appoint- 
ment to positions in the higher grades of the 
federal service; others, as well as many of the 
younger eligibles, have been unavailable for 
appointment, except under conditions that 
could not be met. Approximately 500 have 
been appointed from the list, however, and 
appointments from the register are still being 
made at the approximate rate of go each 
month. Since legislative uncertainties have 
delayed the second register examination for 
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more than six months, appointments to com- 
petitive grades from outside the register have 
been allowed in considerable number recently 
in situations where register eligibles, qualified 
and available for particular positions, could 
not be found. 


OR THE HIGHER GRADES the system of agency 
F nominations to vacancies, subject to non- 
competitive examination, has been continued. 
By means of it the several government law of- 
fices have continued to engage in necessary re- 
cruitment which neither the Board of Legal 
Examiners nor the Civil Service Commission 
could carry on without enlarged staffs for 
which funds were not forthcoming. With the 
return of competition for vacancies after the 
war, competitive examinations for higher- 
grade positions, no doubt largely unassem- 
bled, will certainly be instituted if the legal 
examining work continues. !? 

The examinations which have been inci- 
dent to determining the qualifications of the 
incumbents of positions brought into the com- 
petitive civil service by executive order and 
those which have been held during the past 
year in connection with proposed rapid promo- 
tions, have been of the non-competitive com- 
mittee type, attended when necessary by oral 
interviews. ‘The Executive Order which 
established the Board of Legal Examiners and 
enlarged the competitive civil service in the 
manner stated earlier, required also that in- 
cumbents should complete non-competitive 
examinations as a condition of their approval 
for civil service status. These examinations 
have been conducted with the same care as 
the others. A number of state board chairmen 
and members have come to Washington in 
order to participate and lend their judgment 
to this operation. 


SUMMARY 


7 UNRANKED REGISTER has presented some 
problems of administration but has been 
found to be workable. As the mechanics were 
actually handled, the names of all of the eli- 
gibles, together with basic facts concerning 
each of them, were distributed simultaneously 





“Such examinations, where appointments were to be 
made from outside the government service, were envisaged 
in both Plan A and Plan B of the Reed Committee re- 
port, 


in mimeographed form to all of the federal 
appointing agencies having legal staffs, as soon 
as the register was ready. Hence there was no 
certification of eligibles for particular vacan- 
cies and no withholding of any names because 
they were already out on certification. There 
was some resulting conflict among agencies in 
approaching the same individuals, but not an 
excessive amount. Supplements, and later a 
revision, were issued to keep the list up to date 
so far as possible. Those agencies not supplied 
with ample personnel or legal staffs found the 
list somewhat bewildering; but, in addition to 
making the complete file upon each eligible 
available for inspection, the legal examining 
staff undertook to provide selected lists upon 
request for particular types of vacancies. Ap- 
pointments from the register have been quite 
largely according to merit. As the group of 
more obviously well-qualified eligibles has 
been exhausted, the need of guidance to ap- 
pointing agencies in meeting their needs has 
grown. Hence a system which might be de- 
scribed as selective certification from an un- 
ranked register has arisen. Mechanical im- 
provements, including an enumeration of ad- 
ditional data on the original register list, could 
be made upon future occasions. 

Veterans’ preference legislation now pend- 
ing, which will undoubtedly soon become 
law,8 will compel the use of ranked registers 
and certification by the rule of three.1* If the 
legal examining work continues, therefore, the 
method of constructing registers and certify- 
ing eligibles from them will become that ad- 
vocated in Plan B, rather than Plan A, of the 
Reed Committee report. The resulting restric- 
tion upon appointing officers’ and eligibles’ 
freedom of choice will be considerable but 
will not represent a fundamental change if the 
other central feature of Plan A, namely pro- 
fessional control and direction of the legal ex- 
amining work, can be continued. By this it 
is not intended to assert that the professional 
control need be unfettered; on the contrary, it 
is generally agreed that vesting ultimate au- 
thority in the Civil Service Commission is not 


18 At the present writing the Starnes veterans’ preference 
bill (H. R. 4115) has passed both houses by overwhelm- 
ing votes and awaits only the President’s signature to be- 
come law. 

% The Civil Service Commission publicly committed 
itself to this policy early this year. 
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inconsistent with the type of administration 
established by the Board of Legal Examiners. 
A board with administrative responsibility, 
or an advisory committee whose advice would 
govern unless specifically overruled, and a 
staff of lawyers, are essential, however. In no 
other way, it is believed, could the system func- 
tion with adequate comprehension of the 
needs of government law offices or secure the 
full cooperation of the legal profession at 
large. Given this prerequisite, a system of 
ranked registers, accompanied by selective 
certification, should operate successfully. 

Of necessity the system of oral examinations 
which has been employed, excellent though 
the results have been, is subject to improve- 
ment by means of a greater degree of adminis- 
trative correlation. Recurrent threats of ex- 
tinction of the legal examining work, accom- 
panied at times by budgetary stringency, pre- 
vented the employment at any time of a staff 
of the size always contemplated for visits to 
the state and local boards and for effecting 
special arrangements where necessary for non- 
competitive examinations in the field. Written 
instructions have of course been supplied to 
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the boards and have been conscientiously ob. 
served; but greater uniformity of standards 
and at times greater expedition could be 
achieved through field work by a larger staff, 
If the legal examining system goes forward 
along the original lines, such a development 
may be expected. 

Undoubtedly, if the system goes forward, 
major attention during the post-war period 
will be given to two sets of problems: (1) 
those surrounding the reinstatement and re- 
orientation of those federal attorneys who 
have entered the armed forces and who wish 
to return to the civil service; and (2) those 
problems which are involved in developing a 
career service in the best sense—one in which 
self-criticism, esprit de corps, and sound pro- 
motion and transfer policies prevail. In the so- 
lution of these problems ample scope can be 
given to the most constructive administrative 
statesmanship that lawyers and personnel ad- 
ministrators together can muster. 

" Editor’s Note. As this issue goes to press it appears 
that the Independent Offices Appropriation Bill for 1945 
will be enacted bearing the Senate amendment which 
eliminates funds for legal examining work and _ forbids 


the Civil Service Commission using other funds for 
this work. 
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COURT DECISIONS 


EDITED BY H. ELIOT KAPLAN 








Political Activity—Hatch Act Constitutionality. 
A case arising under the Hatch Act questioning 
the constitutionality of the provisions prohibiting 
state employees whose salaries are paid in whole or 
in part by federal grant from participating in 
political activity came before the federal court 
recently. (Neustein v. Mitchell, 52 Fed. Supp. 
531.) The issue involved the right of an employee 
of the Division of Placement and Unemployment 
Insurance of the New York State Department of 
Labor to assume the political leadership of one of 
the districts in New York City while retaining his 
position as a member of the board of appeals and 
review of the state agency. The employee re- 
signed from his state position after the proceeding 
was instituted by him in the federal District Court, 
and he claimed that the proceeding thereupon 
became academic; and, furthermore, that the fed- 
eral Civil Service Commission had no authority 
either before his resignation or after it to de- 
termine the issue of his right to continue in the 
state service. 

The court held that the federal Commission 
could not be restrained from proceeding further 
with or determining the issue of his political 
activity after his resignation, because not only the 
employee’s status was involved, but, more im- 
portant, the right of the State of New York to 
reimbursement of the salary of the position for 
eighteen months because of the violation of the 
Hatch Act. The cogent comment of the federal 
court follows: 

The constitutional question requires little consideration. 
Congress had power to attach proper conditions to loans 
and grants of federal funds. One of the conditions imposed 
by Section 12 (a) was that no “officer or employee” of the 
state or local agency financed by federal “loans or grants” 
should take “any active part in political management or 
in political campaigns.” ‘This clearly was a proper condi- 
tion to the loans or grants to the state; and it is not open 
to the charge of coercion on the state. Under the Hatch 
Act the state is not even under compulsion to discharge 
an employee who has violated the statute. If the state 
wishes to retain such an employee, it may do so; the only 


penalty is the withholding of federal loans or grants equal 
to two years’ compensation of the offending employee. 





H. Evior Kaptan is Executive Secretary, National Civil 
Service Reform League, and is a practicing member of the 
New York Bar. He is assisted in the preparation of this 
ag by Irvinc ScHwartz, also a member of the New 

ork Bar, 
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Compensation—Overtime—Effect of Failure to 
Demand Extra Pay. The Wisconsin statutes pro- 
vide that city councils of cities of the fourth class 
shall provide for a working day for policemen of 
not more than eight hours. In Schoononer v. City 
of Viroqua, 12 N.W. (2d) 912 (Wis.), the peti- 
tioner had served as a night policeman for eleven 
hours per night during a period of almost four 
years. He demanded no overtime during this 
period. In this action to recover for overtime 
served, the court rejected the claim, relying on 
Vogt v. City of Milwaukee, 99 Wis. 258, 74 N.W. 
789, where the “court held that the effect of (an — 
eight hour) ordinance was to give an employee 
the option to refuse to work over eight hours a day 
or to get an express agreement for pay for his 
overtime, and that without such agreement there 
could be no recovery. This is the general—almost 
the ‘invariable’—rule.” The court was careful to 
observe, however, that “the rule is of course other- 
wise where the right to recover for overtime is 
declared by statute.” 


Temporary Employees—Classification—“Cover- 
ing-in” as New Positions—Removal. The charter 
of Glens Falls, New York, provided for a specific 
number of policemen constituting its police force. 
The charter also provided for the appointment of 
special policemen from time to time in the discre- 
tion of the city council to protect the public peace, 
as the need therefor arose. Under the civil service 
law both the permanent and special policemen 
are appointed from competitive eligible lists. 
Except for the designation of “special policemen,” 
the manner of appointment, the assignments to 
duty, and other prerequisites for eligibility and 
employment are the same. A number of special 
policemen had been serving the city for a con- 
siderable period of time, all of them appointed in 
regular order from the eligible list for patrolman. 

The Glens Falls city charter was recently 
amended by increasing the total number of regular 
policemen. All but one of the special policemen 
were “transferred” to regular police duties with- 
out further examination. (The eligible lists from 
which they had been originally appointed as 
“special policemen” had in the meantime ex- 
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pired.) The one employee who was not covered in 
or so transferred to the regular force claimed that 
he was in effect removed from his position ille- 
gally. His contention was that he automatically be- 
came a regular policeman instead of a special 
policeman when the number of regular policemen 
in the charter was increased; and, therefore, that, 
he could not be dismissed without a hearing as 
provided by law for regular policemen. 

The court in Healey v. Bazinet, 291 N. Y. 430, 
52 N.E. (2d) 936, upheld the petitioner’s conten- 
tion. “There can be little doubt,” stated the court, 
“that the petitioner was serving in the competitive 
class of the civil service of the City of Glens Falls. 
Every position for which it is not impracticable to 
hold competitive examinations necessarily falls 
within the competitive class.” The court held that 
the appointment was neither provisional nor tem- 
porary in nature. It pointed out that although the 
city charter authorized summary removal of 
special policemen, that a subsequent statute 
specifically provided that no policeman in the 
competitive class shall be removed “except for 
incompetency or misconduct shown after a hear- 
ing upon due notice and upon stated charges.” 
The court held that this later statute expressly 
overrode prior inconsistent laws, so that the pro- 
vision of the city charter permitting summary re- 
moval was inapplicable. 

(Editor’s Note. The ruling here seems to ap- 
prove the theory that employees appointed from 
civil service eligible lists in the regular manner as 
for permanent appointment are entitled to con- 
tinue in the service when their temporary or 
“special” assignment becomes permanent; and 
that the court’s decision rests as much, if not more, 
on this point as on the subsequent removal statute 
referred to in the court’s opinion.) 


Appointment—Statutory Prerequisites—Requi- 
sition and Certification. Although the city council 
of the City of Woburn, Massachusetts, is the 
proper authority to select a temporary substitute 
for a city auditor absent on military service, it 
may do so only in accord with the civil service 
statute and rules, which have the force of law. And 
where the statute requires, as a prerequisite to 
appointment, a requisition by the appointing 
officer and a certification from an eligible list, fail- 
ure to abide by these provisions nullifies the ap- 
pointment. In Kenney v. McDonough, 53 N. E. 
(2d) 1006 (Mass.), the court stated: 


The petitioner (seeking to establish title to the position 
of city auditor) was formally elected on September 16, but 
at that time there had been no requisition by or certifica- 
tion to the city council. The informal steps taken subse- 
quently by some of its members were not the doings of that 
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body, which cannot act separately as individuals but can 
proceed only by vote at a valid meeting. 


Probationary Period in Federal Service—Judi. 
cial Review. An interesting case involving the ex. 
tent of review by our federal courts of dismissal of 
employees in the federal classified service arose in 
Borak v. Biddle (Attorney General), 141 Fed. (2d) 
278. Borak was appointed as an attorney in the 
Department of Justice. He had served beyond the 
probationary period fixed in the rules of the Civil 
Service Commission. The Attorney General, how. 
ever, did not inform the Commission at the expira- 
tion of Borak’s probationary period as to the satis- 
factoriness of Borak’s work, as the newer rules of 
the Commission require. Borak was dismissed 
from the position without being furnished with 
any statement of reasons or charges, and without 
an opportunity to answer or be heard, as required 
by law for the removal of permanent employees 
in the classified service. The Attorney General 
contended that Borak could be summarily 
dropped from the service without charges because 
Borak had not been “approved” by the Justice 
Department at the end of his probationary period 
as required by the civil service rules; that, in effect, 
he was serving only by sufferance as a probationer 
or holdover, subject to separation by summary 
action at the pleasure of the department. He had 
never acquired “permanent” status, it was 
claimed, and, therefore, was not entitled under 
the law to a hearing or statement of reasons. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia held, however, that Borak having 
fulfilled the probationary term required by the 
rules became a “permanent” employee upon its 
expiration, notwithstanding the failure of the De- 
partment of Justice to notify the Commission of 
Borak’s unsatisfactory record, if such were the 
case. The court held, therefore, that Borak was 
entitled to reinstatement on the ground that the 
statutory procedure for the removal of a perma 
nent employee in the federal classified service had 
not been complied with by the department. The 
court, however, remanded the proceeding back to 
the District Court for further action, but declined 
to pass upon the merits of the grounds for removal 
of the employee, indicating that the federal courts 
have no jurisdiction to review the dismissal of 
federal employees by mandamus other than in 
cases where the procedure provided by law has 
not been followed. 

In its opinion, the Circuit Court stated in part: 

The position taken by the attorney-general is that ap- 
pellant was only a “probationary” employee when his 
dismissal occurred and that upon a finding by his superior 


officer, that his service rating was unsatisfactory a sum- 
mary dismissal was proper and in accordance with the 
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rules of the civil service. But appellant protests, and we 
think correctly the premise on which the conclusion rests. 

Considered in this aspect, the only question is: Was ap- 

llant a “probationary employee” when his dismissal oc- 
curred? If it is held that he was not and that his proba- 
tionary appointment had, prior to his dismissal, ripened 
into an absolute appointment, it would seem perfectly 
clear that, under the provisions of Section 6 of the Act of 
August 24, 1912 (supra), he was entitled to have notice 
of the charges preferred against him, to have a copy thereof 
and to be allowed a reasonable time personally to an- 
swer the same in writing and to support his answer by af- 
fidavits. 

Admittedly, the applicable civil service rule at the time 
of appellant’s appointment fixed six months of service as 
the probationary period. The same rule authorizes the 
commission, or department concerned, by regulation to 
fix a longer period for any specified position, and the in- 
sistence here is, that on January 22, 1941, the Civil Service 
Commission made a minute on its records, the result of 
which was to extend’ the probationary period applicable 
to appellant’s job from six months to one year. The ques- 
tion then is whether this “Minute,” without more, had 
the effect claimed. We think it had not. 

It is argued that the above rule applies here because a 
certificate of satisfactory service was not filed in the depart- 
ment at the end of appellant’s probationary period, i. e., 
six months after he entered the service. But this is a 
tortured interpretation of the rule, for if it be read to 
mean, as this line of reasoning suggests, that the depart- 
ment head, by neglecting to make and file a certificate of 
satisfactory service at the end of the prescribed proba- 
tionary period, may continue that period indefinitely one 
year, five years or ten years, before the appointment be- 
comes absolute, then the whole rule becomes a farce, and 
the obvious intent of Congress to assure permanency of 
tenure after a definite period would come to nothing, or 
else depend upon the whim of the official in charge. 

In the present case, as we have seen, appellant was ex- 
amined and rated “Satisfactory” some four months after 
his appointment, and two months prior to the expiration 
of the probationary period, and a certificate to that effect 
filed in the department. This was a compliance with the 
spirit of the regulation and until this certificate was re- 
voked by the filling of another it continued to be just as 
effective at the end of the six months as it was when made. 
It was, until changed, the current rating of the efficiency 
of the petitioner, and not being changed before or at the 
time the six months’ period expired, it was appellant’s 
warrant for a continuation in his job and this condition 
existing after the six months’ period guaranteed its per- 
manency until removal proceedings were begun and carried 
out in accordance with law. This, we think, is shown in 
the concluding language of the section: “If, however, his 
service rating has been unsatisfactory as so provided, his 
service shall be terminated at the end of the probationary 
period.” In the present case —— served for three and 
a half months after the probationary period without a 
suggestion of any kind from any source that his work was 
unsatisfactory, and in the view we take, it was then and 
thereafter too late to invoke against him the probationary 
tule. Hence, as we think, he was entitled to the notice and 
hearing which Congress has provided as a condition of 
removal of permanent employees. 


Promotion — Examinations — Administrative 
Discretion. The San Francisco City charter pro- 
vides that all “promotions in the police and fire 
departments, respectively, shall be made from the 
next lower rank on the basis of examinations and 
tests, seniority of service and meritorious public 
service being considered.” The charter also pro- 
vides that the Civil Service Commission ‘shall 
announce in the examination scope circular the 
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next lower rank or ranks from which the promo- 
tion may be made.” The charter was construed 
as “vesting in the commission a wide discretion in 
determining the priority of ranks and in further 
determining the ranks falling within the category 
of the next lower rank or ranks.” It was held that 
“the courts should not interfere with such deter- 
mination unless it clearly appears that the commis- 
sion has abused its discretion.” (Shannon v. 
McKinley, 144 Pac. [2d] 433 [Cal.].) The court up- 
held the action of the city civil service commission 
in holding a promotion examination for the posi- 
tion of special inspector, municipal railway, open 
to conductors and motormen, as well as to inspec- 
tors. Any other construction of the charter, limit- 
ing the commission’s discretion, “would lead to 
innumerable difficulties in administering the civil 
service laws, for there are but few departments of 
government in which the classification of positions 
indicates with certainty the priority of rank as 
between such classifications.” 


Disciplinary Action—Administrative Review by 
Commission. An employee in the classified service 
under the Louisiana state civil service law dis- 
missed on charges, demoted in rank, or otherwise 
disciplined for reasons which he believes are mo- 
tivated by political or religious considerations, or 
without just cause, has the right to appeal to the 
civil service commission for review and appropri- 
ate action. 

An employee of the New Orleans Dock Board 
claimed that his dismissal was unwarranted and 
appealed to the state commission for review. The 
opinion of the commission is worthy of study, not 
only by personnel administrators but by the courts 
as well, for it reflects a clear understanding of the 
proper function of a hearing body in the review 
of removals or disciplinary action. The opinion 
reads in part as follows: 


It is not necessary in order to justify a dismissal that the 
appointing authority or department head support each 
and every ground on which a dismissal is based. More- 
over, in a case of this kind where there is no claim that the 
dismissal was motivated by political or religious reasons, 
the burden of proof eventually rests on the appellant 
to show that the action of the department head was arbi- 
trary and unreasonable. 

The Commission has no jurisdiction to try the individual 
members of the Dock Board or its General Manager as 
to the wisdom of their policies in administering the affairs 
of the Board. The issue before the Commission does 
not involve the experience or competency of the General 
Manager or the wisdom of his policies and administra- 
tive procedure or the wisdom of the policies of the Dock 
Board. 

It is not the province of the commission to decide large 
questions of port authority and administrative procedure 
in connection with the handling of the docks or to reach 
a definite conclusion as to who was right with regard to 
differences of opinion and judgment between the general 
manager and his subordinate executives. 
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The only real issue is whether there was “just cause’ 
for the action of the General Manager in dismissing the 
appellant. As we have said, the evidence shows an at- 
mosphere of friction which extended over a long period of 
time, as well as a decided conflict in the point of view of 
the appellant and the General Manager with regard to 
questions of policy, judgment and procedure in adminis- 
tering the affairs of the Dock Board, and the performance 
of the functions of the appellant as Superintendent of 
Docks. This long continued difference of opinion and 
judgment resulted in friction and apparently finally 
caused the General Manager to feel and believe that the 
appellant was not competent and cooperative as a sub- 
ordinate executive, and also apparently caused the appel- 
ant to feel and believe that the General Manager was un- 
reasonable and arbitrary and lacking in the necessary, 
practical experience and judgment to properly function 
as General Manager of the Dock Board and as his superior 


officer. 

When the action of a department head is not arbitrary, 
when no bias or prejudice is involved, and when no po- 
litical or religious reasons are shown to have motivated 
a dismissal, it is a general rule of law and sound adminis- 
trative policy that in exercising its quasi-judicial functions 
a Civil Service Commission should not substitute its 
judgment and wisdom for that of the department head, 
and should sustain a dismissal if in the opinion of the 
Civil Service Commission, the evidence shows the depart- 
ment head acted in good faith and with some reasonable 
justification and basis for his action. . . Since the 
Commission does not believe that the evidence in this 
case justified it in finding the action of the department 
head to be arbitrary or unreasonable, his action in dis- 
missing appellant must be sustained. 


Disciplinary Action—Judicial Review—New 
York Rule. Section 22 of the New York civil serv- 
ice law governs disciplinary action by department 
heads over employees in the state and municipal 
(or local) civil services. Formerly the law applied 
only to dismissals from the service. Lately it was 
extended to relate to penalties, fines, suspensions 
without pay, and other lesser punishments than 
removal from the service. In construing the new 
law the court held that the law now authorized 
judicial review, not only of dismissal from the serv- 
ice, but of any disciplinary action. It assumed 
jurisdiction to review in the case of a veteran fire- 
man who had been fined five days’ pay by the fire 
commissioner for dereliction of duty. The court, 
interestingly enough, commented in the course of 
its opinion, however, that the “charges upon 
which the petitioner was tried (and for which he 
was fined only five days’ pay) were of sufficient 
gravity to have formed the grounds and sustained 
the infliction of the penalty of removal.” (Tiernan 
v. Walsh, 46 N. Y. S. [2d] 273 [Sup. Ct.].) 


Suspension—Acquiescence—Effect on Right to 
Back Pay. A suspended civil service employee who 
acquiesces in the suspension cannot subsequently 
object that he was improperly suspended so that 
he is entitled to back pay for the period of suspen- 
sion. In State v. City of Indianapolis, 54 N. E. 
(2d) 102 (Ind.) , a fire department captain was in- 
dicted for embezzlement, whereupon he was noti- 
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fied by the appropriate officials that he had been 
suspended for conduct unbecoming a fireman, 
However, the trial board indicated its willingness 
to postpone a trial of the charges until the outcome 
of the criminal action. The court stated: 

With notice of the trial board’s willingness to postpone 

judgment until after his criminal trial, he took no steps 
toward procuring an immediate trial - , but ac- 
quiesced in the suspension and confined his efforts toward 
exoneration to arranging his defense on the criminal 
charge. He did not insist upon or seek reinstatement to 
active duty until after his acquittal on the criminal charge, 
and then, upon his petition, he was promptly reinstated 
though reduced in rank. 
Consequently, he was in no position, the court 
held, to claim compensation during the time he 
was defending the criminal action, for he had 
agreed to a suspension during that period. 


Suspension—Reinstatement—Right to Judicial 
Hearing. In Haskins v. Warner, 46 N. Y. S. (2d) 
400 (Sup. Ct.), the court held that the petitioner 
properly requested reinstatement after being sus- 
pended without pay for a sixty-day period. Stated 
the court: 

The respondent suspended the petitioner without pay 
sixty days before charges were preferred against him. The 
power of removal does not carry with it the power to 
suspend. An officer suspended from the performance of 
the duties of his office by the appointing power but not re- 
moved, is entitled to the salary of his office during the 
period of his suspension. 

The court denied the petitioner’s application 
that the charges against him be referred directly 
to the Supreme Court for judicial determination, 
rather than by the department head, who was 
claimed to be prejudiced. The fact that the ad- 
ministrative officer who held the hearing had per- 
sonal knowledge of the charges was held to be im- 
material. “He must hear and weigh the defense, 
not as a judge but as an administrative officer act- 
ing in the light of his personal knowledge,” stated 
the court. 


Salary Right on Suspension—Set-off of Other 
Earnings—“Officer” and “Employee”. A city 
patrolman is an “officer,” rather than an “em- 
ployee,” it was held in Curry v. Hammond, 16 So. 
(2d) 523 (Fla.), so that his earnings during the 
time when he was unlawfully suspended may not 
be set off against the salary due him. “It can hardly 
be questioned,” stated the court, “that a patrol- 
man on a City police force is clothed with sovereign 
power of the city while discharging his duty,” and, 
therefore, his status was held to be that of a public 
officer, with the result that the salary goes with the 
office. 

(Editor’s Note. This has been generally the rule 
in the long past. The tendency of the courts more 














lately has been not to make any such mythical 
distinction between officers and employees in mat- 
ters of salary, tenure, and other rights and privi- 
leges. Rather, the courts have tended to distinguish 
subordinate employments from responsible offices, 
such as elective or appointive positions where the 
statute specifically vests authority in the officer to 
act in a public capacity for the jurisdiction. Com- 
pare Kirkby v. Nolte, 164 S. W. [2d] 1 [Mo.]; 
Griggs v. Harding County, 3 N. W. [2d] 485 [S.D.]; 
City of Camden v. Civil Service Commission, 29 
Atl. [2d] 733 [N.J.]; Dunn v. Ayers, 113 Pac. 
[2d] 785 [Montana]; Parker v. Riley, 113 Pac. 


[2d] 873 [Cal.].) 


Abolition of Position—Policemen—Reassign- 
ment of Duties. An interesting application of the 
familiar rule that positions may be abolished for 
reasons of economy occurred in City of Tulsa v. 
Johnson, 145 Pac. (2d) 198 (Okla.). The city, in 
the interests of economy, discharged certain police- 
men and transferred detectives to the positions 
held by the discharged policemen. Petitioner, one 
of the discharged policemen, claimed that his 
position was not actually abolished, so that his 
summary discharge violated the city charter. The 
court held that the “charter provision which 
plaintiff invokes for his protection runs to all 
policemen as a general group. It does not apply 
separately to any particular assignment or sub- 
division within the group.” That is, both detec- 
tives and patrolmen may all be classed as “police- 
men.” And all members of the police force “were 
entitled to the same protection as the plaintiff. 
Nothing in the charter prevented the transfer 
herein made. The board of commissioners was 
compelled to exercise its discretion as to who 
would be retained and in doing so could and did 
make a reassignment as to duties among those re- 
tained.” 


Abolition of Position—Good Faith—Veterans. 
Abolitions of positions made in good faith, in the 
interest of economy, are always permissible, and 
civil service incumbents who lose their positions 
as a result of the abolition have no cause for com- 
plaint. A recent New Jersey decision points out 
that the rule permitting such abolitions applies 
even where the position of a war veteran is in- 
volved. (Hines v. Board of Fire and Police Com- 
missioners of the City of Paterson, 36 Atl. [2d] 209 
IN. J.}) 

(Editor's Note. This is the rule in practically 
all jurisdictions. There is no prescriptive or vested 
right to public positions.) 
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Reinstatement—Laches. The Louisiana Su- 
preme Court has reaffirmed the familiar rule that 
the right of a discharged public employee to be 
reinstated may be lost by laches or unreasonable 
delay in making application for that purpose. 
(State v. Alford, 16 So. [2d] go1 [La.].) In holding 
unreasonable an 18-month wait before instituting 
action for reinstatement, the court observed that 
the rule is “based on consideration of public policy 
which requires the discharged employee to 
promptly assert his right in order that the public 
service may not be unduly disturbed, or that two 
salaries might not be paid for one service.” The 
court, pointing out that it has refused to entertain 
many suits instituted a year or more after dis- 
missal, went on to say that “there is no fixed 
rule for determining what constitutes prompt 
action on the part of a discharged employee to 
assert his rights. Each case must depend to a large 
extent upon its own peculiar facts.” The relators 
here argued that they delayed taking action for 
the reason that they awaited the decision in a 
similar case then pending, but the court deemed 
this an insufficient excuse. 

(Editor's Note. The tendency now is to specify 
in legislation the period of time within which 
proceedings for the review of administrative action 
may be brought. See, for example, Section 1286, 
New York Civil Practice Act.) 


Removal—Judicial Review—Arbitrary Admin- 
istrative Action. In a lengthy opinion the Cali- 
fornia District Court of Appeal ordered the rein- 
statement of a discharged employee of the Los 
Angeles Department of Water and Power. The 
city charter provides that the Civil Service Com- 
mission may affirm a removal by a finding that the 
charges were substantiated by the evidence; but 
even if there is no such finding, before the commis- 
sion may order reinstatement, the commission 
must expressly find that the employee is a fit and 
suitable person to fill the position from which he 
was removed. 

The petitioner had been removed because of 
articles published in a paper of an employee’s asso- 
ciation, of which petitioner was president. It was 
alleged that the articles referred to the members 
of the Department of Water and Power in a derog- 
atory manner, because of their refusal to accede 
to requests for wage increases. The court, review- 
ing the minutes of the commission which recited 
the affirmance of the discharge, observed that the 
commission did not expressly find that the charges 
were sustained. The court, therefore, concluded 
that the discharge was affirmed for the reason that - 
the commission deemed the petitioner unfit to 
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hold his office. But the court ruled, however, that 
such a finding constituted an abuse of discretion, 
inasmuch as there was no evidence in the record 
to justify that conclusion. (La Prade v. Depart- 
ment of Water and Power of the City of Los 
Angeles, 146 Pac. [2d] 487 [Cal.].) 


Removal—Judicial Review—Sufficiency of Evi- 
dence. In upholding the action of the Seattle Civil 
Service Commission in sustaining the discharge of 
a city police officer, the Washington Supreme 
Court in State ex rel Price v. City of Seattle, 145 
Pac. (2d) 286 (Wash.), stated the following rule: 

When . it appears that the appointing power 
has filed with the civil service commission a written state- 
ment of the reasons for the removal, upon charges that 
cannot be said to be utterly frivolous, and when it further 
appears that the commission has awarded the party 
charged a full opportunity to be heard, and that compe- 
tent evidence has been produced, tending, in some mea- 
sure at least, to prove the charges made, the court may 
not inquire into the weight or sufficiency of the evidence. 
Its power is confined to the inquiry whether the officers 
entrusted with the authority to effect removals and dis- 
charges have acted within the prescribed rules. 


Removal—Judicial Review—Constitutionality 
of Arkansas Statute—The Arkansas civil service 
statute for cities has been construed as providing 
for trials de novo by the judiciary of cases involv- 
ing civil service dismissals, and as so construed it 
has been held not to violate the state constitution. 
(Civil Service Commission of Van Buren v. Mat- 
lock, 178 S. W. [2d] 662 [Ark.].) The statute pro- 
vides for appeals from the civil service commission 
to the circuit court, and specifically states that in 
the court “the parties to such appeal may intro- 
duce any further or other evidence that they may 
desire.” This “amounts to a provision for a trial 
of the matter de novo in the circuit court.” Thus, 
since the statute did not make the commission’s 
findings conclusive, and there was a new judicial 
trial, there was no unconstitutional delegation of 
judicial power to an administrative agency. 


Removal by Administrative Review—Scope of 
Commission’s Jurisdiction. The Supreme Court of 
Utah, in reviewing on appeal the discharge of a 
city policeman, rendered an interesting opinion 
analyzing the scope of the jurisdiction of the Salt 
Lake City Civil Service Commission. The statute 
provides for removal for cause, “but subject to 
appeal by the aggrieved party to the civil service 
commission . . . which shall fully hear and de- 
termine the matter.” The court held that the com- 
mission could either affirm or reverse the order of 
removal, but it could not modify such order by 
entering a new order of suspension for a specified 
period. The commission’s grant of power, direct- 
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ing that it shall “fully hear and determine the 
matter,” contemplates merely “a full hearing to 
the appellant and to the department head as to the 
truth or falsity of the charges made, and thereupon 
to determine whether to affirm or to set aside the 
order made. We do not find in our statute any 
phrase which grants the same jurisdiction on ap. 
peal as is conferred where the power on appeal is 
to affirm, modify or reverse, an expression usually, 
if not universally employed where such authority 
is actually conferred.” 

However, the court held further that the com- 
mission need not affirm a dismissal even where it 
finds the stated charges to be supported by the 
evidence. The power to “fully hear and determine 
the matter” confers “authority to determine 
whether the order of discharge is justified by the 
conduct of the officer,” and if the commission 
deems dismissal too severe, it may refuse to affirm, 
regardless of its findings with respect to the facts, 
(Vetterli v. Civil Service Commission of Salt Lake 
City, 145 Pac. [2d] 792 [Utah].) 


Retirement—Distinguished from Dismissal- 
Effect of Failure to Protest. A city fireman who 
was retired from the force against his will, despite 
the fact that he was not shown to be mentally or 
physically disabled, could, nevertheless, not re- 
cover damages for breach of an employment con- 
tract where he accepted regular retirement checks, 
and took no immediate formal action opposing 
the retirement. (City of Muncie v. Horlather, 53 
N. E. [2d] 631 [Ind.].) The premise of the plaintiff 
was that he was improperly discharged. But the 
court held that “when a fireman is retired he is 
not discharged and he does not by reason of his 
retirement cease to be a member of the fire force. 
. . . Consequently, plaintiff errs in his theory of 
the case.” Furthermore, the court held that the 
plaintiff, when informed that another fireman had 
been assigned to his duties, could have demanded 
reinstatement of the proper officers, and, if re- 
fused, he could have brought an action to compel 
such reinstatement. This he did not do. Instead he 
accepted, without any objection, “the status of a 
retired fireman and accepted the pension proceeds 
prescribed for such status for more than a year.” 
Consequently, the privilege of making of a written 
application for voluntary retirement (as provided 
by statute) was held to have been waived. 


Retirement Statutes—Constitutionality. The 
Mississippi Supreme Court has recently upheld 
the constitutionality of a statute providing retire- 
ment benefits for city firemen and policemen. It 
was argued that the retirement statute involved 
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class legislation, that there was a grant or gratuity 
to officers, that the salaries of officers were main- 
tained after their duties had been diminished or 
terminated; and that officers were in effect elected 
to office for life or during good behavior, all in 
violation of the state constitution. In Mayor and 
Alderman v. Crichlow, 16 So. (2d) 749 (Miss.), the 
‘court answered as follows: 


These objections have been thoroughly canvassed by the 
courts and while there is here and there a discordant note, 
the overwhelming weight of authority upholds this benev- 
olent expression of legislative power. . . That the 
retirement benefits are not gratuities, nor for a private 
purpose nor the lending of credit, has been settled upon 
extensive authority. Such pension is not “extra compensa- 
tion” but being prospective it serves a beneficent and use- 
ful governmental function in its propensity for stimulating 
and rewarding faithful public services in a hazardous 
employment. 
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Bureaucracy: A Challenge to Better Management. 
J. M. Juran. Harper and Brothers. New York 
and London. 1944. 138p. $2.00. 

If it can be said that there is nothing new in this 
book, it can also be said that it is well worth read- 
ing and study. It is worth reading because it is 
delightfully and simply written. It is worth study 
because it does contain worthwhile suggestions 
for the improvement of management in the fed- 
eral government. 

“This book purports to be a scientific treatise 
on the nature of the [federal] Bureaucratic world, 
with particular emphasis on the management 
problems of that world.” (p. ix) With this state- 
ment of purpose, the author proceeds to “a sober 
analysis of the Bureaucratic world, served with 
just a dash of spice....” (p. x) In his analysis he 
specifically eliminates any consideration of the 
functions which the government performs; he 
“is concerned with birth control, not with terri- 
torial boundaries.” (p. 13) In short, he is con- 
cerned with ways and means by which the federal 
government can perform its existing functions 
with a minimum of personnel. 

Almost three-fourths of the book is devoted to 
a discussion of the way things are done in the 
federal government and to the obstacles facing 
those administrators who desire to put their own 
houses in order. While not condoning the mal- 
practices of the federal bureaucracy, the author 
makes it clear that overstaffing and red tape are not 
due merely to the scheming machinations of 
people who are bent on feathering their own nests. 
Solutions, therefore, are not to be found by the 
simple expedient of substituting “good people” 
for “bad people.” The good people would find— 
as they have found—that the short cuts used in 
private industry are often not available in the 
conduct of public business. The costs of a particu- 
lar activity—as, for example, the auditing of travel 
vouchers—cannot always be measured against the 
returns and more economical methods substituted. 

Perhaps the most useful part of the author’s 
analysis of the factors which condition the conduct 
of public business is the chapter on “Myths and 
Maturity.” Here the common prescriptions for re- 
ducing personnel are analyzed and found wanting. 


Among these are the one-central-agency idea, the 
consolidation of all agencies dealing with the same 
activity, the belief that an individual is (or should 
be) cleansed of all his personal desires at the time 
of entrance in the public service, and the spectacu- 
lar “‘solution,” i.e., one cure for all ills. Only by 
discarding these approaches and through the real- 
ization that the problem is “enormous, intricate, 
work-consuming, and time-consuming” can there 
be any hope for a reduction of personnel in accord 
with popular demand. 

What are the specific proposals of the author? 
He would provide for the formulation and state- 
ment of a management policy for the federal gov- 
ernment by the President and his Cabinet. This 
policy would have official support. Further, it 
would recognize that improvement must come 
from within and would be directed toward making 
the organization management conscious. The 
carrying out of the objectives would be the re- 
sponsibility of the Administrative Management 
Groups (AMG) which would be found at various 
bureau, division, and section levels within the or- 
ganization. The AMG could study and recom- 
mend but would have no authority for enforcing 
its recommendations. Coupled with this would be 
a definite plan for securing employee participa- 
tion through a system of tangible rewards, the 
dissemination of management information, and 
interagency competition. Responsibility for pro- 
moting and securing the adoption of the proposals 
would be assigned to the Bureau of the Budget, 
with the Civil Service Commission and the Ger 
eral Accounting Office entering the picture in so 
far as their particular fields of activity are con- 
cerned. 

A very useful feature of the proposals is the 
emphasis on employee incentives. Heretofore 
private industry has been much more aware of the 
returns from such a program than has public busi- 
ness. Incentives for improvement do exist in the 
federal government but many of these are nega- 
tive in character. The author is correct in insisting 
that affirmative, tangible incentives be added to 
those now existing in order that drives for im- 
provement may be generated within the service. 
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The most controversial point in the book, per- 
haps, is the statement that federal personnel can 
be cut in half and existing functions continued at 
their present level if the principles of scientific 
management were adopted in government to the 
same extent as is currently practiced in progressive 
industry. This opinion will certainly be greeted 
with unanimous approval in many quarters and 
puts to shame those who call for a reduction of 
300,000 employees. But before the opinion is 
broadcast as gospel, the author’s further statement 
that it will require years to achieve this improve- 
ment should be noted. In connection with this 
prediction, one should also compare the condi- 
tions now existing as a result of the tight labor 
market with those of more normal times. More- 
over, the drastic reduction in personnel at the 
end of the war will certainly remove many oppor- 
tunities for improvement which now exist. 

While the author may not properly be criticized 
for what he did not set out to do, it should be 
said that some description and analysis of present 
efforts at improvement within the federal govern- 
ment would have been helpful in giving a better 
rounded picture of the existing situation. Particu- 
larly is this important in the case of those in- 
dividuals who may read this book without being 
aware of current practices. Many of the proposals 
for improvement are now being practiced in vari- 
ous federal agencies. Further, it can be said that 
the improvement of management—known, for 
example, as administrative management, admin- 
istrative planning, management planning, organ- 
ization and methods—has been one of the out- 
standing developments in federal administration 
in recent years. John Q. Public may rail at the 
cost of government; he should at least know that 
some of his servants are actively working to reduce 
that cost. 

WELDON COOPER 


Bureau of the Budget 
Washington, D. C. 


Labor Arbitration; Principles and Procedures. 
John A. Lapp. National Foremen’s Institute, 
Inc. New York, Deep River, Connecticut, 
Chicago. 1942. 231p. $3.50. 

This volume, designed primarily for those who 
participate in labor arbitration, should prove 
useful to all who are engaged in personnel work. 
The author’s aim, as the title and subtitle indicate, 
is to give an outline of the principles and proced- 
ures of labor arbitration. He achieves his purpose, 
and he does much more than that. He outlines 
principles which could well be adopted by all 
those who act in the relation of employer to em- 
ployee. 





In a crisp style that verges on curtness, Dr. Lapp 
traces briefly the history of arbitration in America, 
where it has been in use since colonial days. As 
the author points out, the growth of arbitration 
in the settling of labor disputes has been 
phenomenal. Its value, of course, is that by it the 
parties to a labor dispute voluntarily submit their 
disagreement for decision to a third party in whom 
both have confidence. Arbitration, if completely 
and universally practiced, would eliminate the 
resort to economic force. It is a peaceful substitute 
for strikes and lockouts. 

According to the author, there are three types 
of labor cases which can be solved by arbitration: 
(1) Disputes over new or renewal of old collec- 
tive agreements; (2) Disputes over the meaning of 
terms of an agreement (commonly called griev- 
ances) ; and (3) Jurisdictional disputes between 
unions. The author describes the various kinds of 
arbitration tribunals that have been used success- 
fully by unions and companies in the past. He cites 
various instances where single referees, umpires or 
arbitrators have been used and others where a 
board, either neutral or bi-partisan, has been em- 
ployed. ; 

The author also delves into the relative merits 
of permanent and special tribunals. Instructions 
are given as to the qualifications that are to be 
sought in an arbitrator. Workable methods that 
have been used to organize an arbitration are 
pointed out. These include methods for the selec- 
tion of permanent and temporary arbitrators, the 
conditions which should be set forth in the agree- 
ment to arbitrate, and the selection of the place 
of hearing. 

For the guide of arbitrators, there is outlined a 
procedure most likely to succeed in various types 
of disputes. Dr. Lapp favors an informal proced- 
ure for the majority of cases but warns that it must 
not become so informal as to interfere with the 
proper conduct of the hearing. He illustrates the 
exceptional type of case in which trial by briefs 
is to be preferred to oral presentation. Whether 
the hearing should be public or private may seem 
a question of slight importance; nevertheless, it 
is discussed at some length since it has a significant 
impact on the degree of favorable public opinion 
so frequently essential to a successful arbitration. 
Parties to an arbitration are advised against re- 
stricting the arbitrator too severely and are warned 
against the setting up of multitudinous rules 
which the arbitrator must observe. 

For those who are given the task of presenting 
the case before the arbitrator, he stresses. the 
necessity for adequate preparation. He compares 
arbitration with court cases and finds that strict 
rules of evidence and strict court procedure are 
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not advisable in an arbitration, although the 
present tendency is toward a procedure approach- 
ing the judicial one. The importance of weighing 
the evidence carefully and of refraining from 
snap judgment is stressed. The author asks all to 
remember that a case which may seem minor is 
nevertheless of paramount importance to some 
one or it never would have been sent to arbitra- 
tion. 

All of this discussion is contained in a compact 
portion of 178 pages. The rest of the book is de- 
voted to an appendix containing provisions of 
collective bargaining contracts relating to griev- 
ances and arbitration. To prove that this volume 
is a masterpiece of conciseness, but with complete 
devotion to detail, it seems to the reviewer only 
necessary to cite that suggested forms, to be used 
in presenting grievances, fill the last few pages. 
This tight little volume bids well to be the authori- 
tative treatise on labor arbitration, and those who 
are new to the business of such arbitration can ill 
afford to be without it. 

The author draws his material from the wealth 
of his own experience as well as from the experi- 
ence of others. He has served as an arbitrator for 
the past ten years, settling more than 400 cases of 
all types involving almost every industry. In addi- 
tion, Dr. Lapp is the author of several books on 
law, economics and social welfare. He was chair- 
man of the Coal Labor Board, Second Division; 
member of the Petroleum Labor Policy Board; 
head of labor relations, Public Works Administra- 
tion; labor advisor, Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration; referee of jurisdictional disputes for the 
building trades; and referee, National Railroad 
Adjustment Board. His words merit the most care- 
ful study. 

Arbitration of labor disputes is definitely on the 
upswing and will occupy an increasingly impor- 
tant part in the post-war future, if current indica- 
tions are any guide to tomorrow’s relationship 
between management and labor. To test this state- 
ment, the reader has only to recall the tremendous 
impetus given to arbitration by the War Labor 
Board. On numerous occasions, William H. Davis, 
Chairman of the Board, has emphasized the im- 
portance of providing machinery in the collective 
agreements between management and labor for 
the final and binding arbitration of grievances. 
In some cases the Board has ordered such machin- 
ery incorporated into the contract. The use of 
arbitration will increase. At least concomitant 
with that increase will be a growth in recognition 
of the value of this useful and informative volume. 

CHARLES GRAHAM 


War Labor Board 
Denver, Colorado 
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How To Pass A Written Examination. Harry C. 
McKown. McGraw-Hill Book Co. New York. 


1943. 162p. $1.50. 

It is in large jurisdictions particularly that cram 
schools have flourished. Fond of pointing with 
pride in their advertisements to the striking if 
dreary fact that successful candidates in civil serv- 
ice examinations have been prepared by their 
efficient organization for artificially lifting true 
test marks, the cram schools have offered “prac- 
tical” public service training. They have exposed 
their “students” to drill in the art of examination- 
taking by constituting from previous tests the core 
and the periphery, too, of their curriculum. Nor 
can public personnel agencies escape by keeping 
their tests secret. Some cram schools, it has been 
said, arrange with groups of applicants to have 
each memorize sections of the total examination, 
so that the whole may subsequently be pieced 
together. Certainly, the problem of obtaining 
examination results which measure job ability 
and aptitude, rather than facility in arranging 
phrases without understanding in an essay test 
or adeptness in identifying extraneous clues to 
the relative acceptability of options in an objec- 
tive test, represents a major difficulty in achieving 
validity. 

Perhaps more adequate test information than 
is generally the case should be made available. 
Maybe teaching to all the technique of swelling 
an examination mark will attenuate the possibly 
undesirable advantage which test sophisticates 
possess. It is likely to be the atypical jurisdiction 
which has not had experience with the test-wise 
applicant who, with fascinating regularity, tops 
eligible lists for positions as varied as auto 
mechanic and statistician, as dissimilar as seam- 
stress supervisor and social worker. At the opposite 
extreme appears the candidate who is truly com- 
petent but, unskilled in tests as such, blushes un- 
seen beneath the pallor of a low examination 
mark. 

Both ethical and technical considerations com- 
bine to make real, though currently minor, the 
issue of the extent to which the central personnel 
agency should concern itself in the test prepara 
tion methods used by aspirants for civil service 
posts. It is with considerable interest, then, that 
Mr. McKown’s book may be approached by the 
public personnel technician. Focussed about the 
schoolroom teacher-student relation, the book is 
as easy to read as a primer. 

“Padding,” says the author, “is defined by the 
dictionary as ‘a mass of anything soft’: In an 
examination it is the padder’s head that is soft.” 
Confronted with this statement, the reviewer is a 
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bit queasy about citing a few choice tidbits from 
the text. Nevertheless: 


An examination is a special event; ordinarily, you will 
never experience this particular event as long as you live. 


(p. 18) | : 

Occasionally circumstances may compel you to be ab- 
sent from an examination. This is unfortunate but -can- 
not be helped. (p. 25) 

It is stupid to earn money for its own sake; and it is 
just as stupid to earn high examination marks just for 
their own sake. (p. 19) 

Suitable forms of resting are standing, stretching, walk- 
ing about the room, throwing up a window and breathing 
deeply a few times, lying down, getting a drink of water, 
etc. or, for a longer needed rest, walking into the yard 
or around the block. (p. 31) 

Sometimes a teacher shouts at a student, “think fast, 
think fast,” thus confusing him and causing him to guess 
instead of reason. No one “thinks fast.” Think slowly 
and surely when you are trying to answer a question in- 
volving reasoning. (p. 57) 

You can arrive at the place of examination on time, too 
early, or too late. (p. 65) 
Ignore all distractions. 

Be honest. (p. 75) 


(P- 70) 


This quintessence of the platitudinous and the 
faintly comic does not pervade the entire text. 
Here and there, a rather sensible suggestion is pre- 
sented. At one point, for example, the student is 
advised to make out a set of examination questions 
himself and practice writing out the answers. 
Other advice to the examinee includes the exhorta- 
tion that he “read and follow the directions most 
carefully” and that he “plan a time schedule for 
the examination.” According to the jacket, more 
than 150 suggestions are set forth. 

The book would have made a first rate pamphlet 
of some four pages. Expanded into short book 
length, the material is thin as the edge of a razor, 
but less sharp. 

NORMAN J. POWELL 

College of the City of New York 


BOOK NOTES 


How to Prepare and Publish an Employee 
Manual. American Management Association, 
330 West 42nd. Street, New York, New York. 
1942. 35p. 

With the current increased interest in employee 
handbooks in the government service, this pam- 
phlet prepared by the American Management As- 
sociation should be a frequent and helpful 
reference. It is divided into two main parts, the 
first including suggestions for subject headings, 
methods of presentation, and short cuts to the 
production of a handbook. The second part is 
concerned with the details of seeing the completed 
manuscript through the printing process, with 
pointers on layout and typography, binding, 
paper, cover, illustrations, and handling copy and 
proofs. A personnel agency interested in preparing 
a handbook for employees will find the task made 
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simpler by reviewing the suggestions contained in 
this pamphlet and selecting for use those which are 
adaptable to its needs. 


Employee Counseling. Helen Baker. Research Re- 
port Series: No. 69, Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 
1944. 64p. $1.00. 

Based primarily on an analysis of some sixty em- 
ployee counseling programs in industry and 
government, this booklet reports the origins of 
counseling, its objectives and procedures and the 
problems involved in the organization and admin- 
istration of a specific plan. The author describes 
the variety of activities included in industrial em- 
ployee counseling programs and the desired 
qualifications of persons assigned to these activi- 
ties. Points to be considered in evaluating a specific 
counseling program are also suggested in the re- 
port. A discussion of the future for employee coun- 
seling, both the immediate outlook and the long- 
run view, is included in the booklet. Providing in 
brief space a review of developments, methods, 
and prospects in relation to counseling, it is a use- 
ful reference and manual on this growing phase 
of personnel work. 


Absenteeism: Management’s Problem. John B. 
Fox and Jerome F. Scott. The Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University, Soldier’s 
Field, Boston, Massachusetts. 1943. 28p. $1.00. 
The subject of absenteeism in industry and the 

public service has been studied, written about, and 
discussed frequently during recent years. This 
booklet is another study of the problem but one 
with a different approach. Reporting the work of 
two members of the research staff of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration at Harvard 
University, it consists of the results of a case study 
of absenteeism in three metal-working companies 
in one community. All three have approximately 
the same outside causes of absenteeism (difficulties 
of housing and transportation, long hours, and the 
unavoidable hiring of marginal workers) but the 
records show one company to have been able to 
control absenteeism much more effectively than 
the other two. The variation in degree of success 
was found to be mainly due to differences in the 
attitude of management to the problems of the 
workers, both technical and personal. In addition 
to discussing the methods used by the successful 
concern, the report exposes several popular mis- 
conceptions and widespread misunderstandings 
of facts with regard to absenteeism in the com- 
munity studied. 
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The Organization of Employment in the Transi- 
tion from War to Peace. International Labour 
Office, 3480 University Street, Montreal, Can- 
ada. 1944. 179p. $1.00. 

In preparation for the. International Labour 
Conference, which met in Philadelphia, April 20 
through May 12, this year, the International 
Labour Office released this report as a source of 
information and a basis of discussion for confer- 
ence recommendations to the member nations on 
postwar employment policies. In brief textual 
statements regarding each of fourteen general 
aspects, the report notes policy developments in 
the several countries, estimates the character and 
gravity of the problems, reviews possible alterna- 
tive policies, and makes one or more policy sug- 
gestions. The phases considered include: the 
scheduling of the demobilization of armed forces 
and war industries; programs of vocational guid- 
ance, rehabilitation, and training; the organiza- 
tion and procedures of employment services; em- 
ployment of youths, women, and disabled workers; 
and programs for the minimization of unemploy- 
ment and provision of financial assistance during 
unemployment. The I.L.O.’s suggested recom- 
mendations were adopted by the conference, with 
minor amendments, as was a “Philadelphia 
Charter” urging programs of full employment, op- 
portunity for individual development, and broad 
social security in all countries. It may be noted 
that one of the recommendations memorializes 
member nations to consider policies of veteran 
preference for all employment as a means of 
facilitating veteran adjustment. 


Retirement Systems. Municipal Finance, Febru- 


ary, 1944 (entire issue). Municipal Finance: 


Officers Association of the United States and 

Canada, 1313 East 6oth Street, Chicago 37, 

Illinois. 

In some forty pages, this issue of the periodical, 
Municipal Finance, presents nine informative 
articles treating several aspects of employee re- 
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tirement systems, with special reference to public 
employees. Two articles treat the justifications for 
a public employee retirement system and some of 
the conditions for successful operation of a public 
retirement plan, while a third article examines the 
special problems of including disability provisions 
in such plans. Three other articles treat the con- 
siderations involved, respectively, in establishing 
and maintaining retirement accounts and records, 
in investing the funds of a retirement system, and 
in audits and actuarial examinations of retire- 
ment systems. The remaining articles compare 
typical public retirement plans with old age and 
survivors’ insurance under the Social Security Act, 
consider the feasibility or desirability of social 
security coverage of public employees, and de- 
scribe the methods of coordinating industrial re- 
tirement plans with social security coverage. A 
selected list of references on retirement plans is 
included. 


The Municipal Year Book, 1944. Clarence E. 
Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, editors. Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 
Goth Street, Chicago. 1944. 646p. $8.50. 
Now in its eleventh year, the Municipal Year 

Book for 1944 continues most of the regular 

features of this invaluable annual compilation of 

information about American municipal govern- 
ments. Sections added for the first time include 
those on municipal postwar planning and public 
health services. The personnel section has been 
brought up to date, and data on employee credit 
unions have been added to the tables showing 
civil service status, retirement systems, and union- 
ization, among other items. A special study of 
trends in the salaries of selected municipal of- 
ficials is found in this issue, as well as the regular 
directory of chief personnel officers in cities of over 

10,000. The new Year Book reflects well the poli- 

cies of continuing standard tabulations of data 

which are comparable year-to-year, and of con- 
tinued refinement and improvement of the data, 
with special reference to current conditions. 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION— 
WARTIME ASPECTS 


60. Emmons, Ralph W. Program for handicapped. 
Manpower Review 11 (1) January, 1944: 15-16.—Staff 
representatives of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice assigned to work on the problem of the physically 
handicapped have corrected the all-too-common belief 
that every physically handicapped person constitutes an 
employment problem of huge proportions. The solu- 
tion in the majority of cases lies in relating the physical 
disability to the demands of the job. Because careful 
selection is made, very few referrals are rejected, and 
the majority of those placed through the Employment 
Service have proved to be satisfactory workers; in many 
instances, they exceed the expectations of the employer. 
An inventory of all applicants registered with the 
United States Employment Service offices throughout 
Ohio revealed that, out of 89,117 persons in the active 
file, 7,317 were physically handicapped to some degree. 
A further analysis determined the number of handi- 
capped workers who at some time had been efficient in 
a critical skill now required in the war effort. As a result 
many were satisfactorily placed in important war jobs 
that utilized their highest skills. The physically handi- 
capped can be found doing a fine job in agriculture, 
transportation, business organizations, stores, and in 
industry. Employers report that the attendance record 
of the handicapped is on a par with, and in many cases 
better than, that of other workers. The United States 
Employment Service has undertaken a broad program 
of locating physically handicapped individuals need- 
ing assistance in rehabilitation and assisting them in 
their adjustment to a normal economic life—Robert 
A. Holloway. 


61. Tyler, Ralph W. Sound credit for military ex- 
perience. The Annals 231 January, 1944: 58-64.—Dur- 
ing the present war the problem of accrediting the 
educational achievement of men and women in the 
armed services was publicly recognized early in 1942 
by the National Conference of College and University 
Presidents on Higher Education and the War, and by a 
special committee created by the American Council on 
Education. On the basis of recommendations of these 
groups that educational placement and credit be based 
on competence as demonstrated by examinations, the 
War Department contracted with the University of 
Chicago Board of Examinations to prepare tests and 
examinations for these purposes. The examining pro- 
gram is administered by the United States Armed 
Forces Institute. The examinations staff has been 


directed to construct four types of examinations, two of 
which are to serve primarily as a basis for placement 
and credit. These are subject examinations and tests of 
educational development. Subject examinations are 
built to measure a person’s competence to deal with the 
material commonly provided in high school or college 
courses. Several methods have been provided to make it 
possible for a college to use the results of subject exami- 
nations effectively. Tests of educational development 
have been constructed for various subject fields which 
are designed to predict further success in these fields. 
They are standardized on a carefully selected sample of 
educational institutions, chosen to be highly repre- 
sentative of the country at large. A second group of tests 
constructed by the examinations staff are the so-called 
“end-of-course” tests, given to students at the comple- 
tion of courses taken through the Institute, to deter- 
mine whether the work of the course has been mastered. 
The third group consists of tests of technical com- 
petence, given to persons who complete training courses 
in certain highly technical fields of military importance 
for the purpose of obtaining commissions. The results 
of this examination program may be helpful in educa- 
tional guidance and placement of students, to em- 
ployers for selection purposes, and to the college in 
estimating fairly the credit to be awarded for educative 
training and experience gained in the service—Audrey 
L. Briggs. 


62. Ward, Mary Frances. One million men have 
come back. Occupations 22 (2) November, 1943: 
109-13.—At the close of the second year of American 
participation in World War II, approximately one mil- 
lion men have ended their services with the armed 
forces. Some of these men represent varying degrees of 
disability and handicaps. Their chances of rehabilita- 
tion and employment are excellent with many govern- 
mental agencies assuming the problem as their concern. 
The search for an added source of manpower has di- 
rected the attention of industry toward handicapped 
men. Their ability to meet the demands of competitive 
employment has paved the way for permanent place- 
ment after the war. The success of these returning men 
is strengthening the case for permanent use of the 
handicapped in the nation’s labor force, and augurs 
well for the fate of war-injured veterans in the future. 
Provisions for a pre-discharge registration and referral 
service enable the United States Employment Service to 
channel the maximum number of men into jobs in the 
shortest possible time. On the whole, war production 
and the civilian economy readily absorb the men thus 
discharged.—Adrian E. Gory. 
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63. Unsigned. Organizing the community for voca- 
tional guidance. Occupations 22 (2) November, 1943: 
102-108.—The demobilization of the men in the armed 
forces will bring an occupational adjustment problem 
unparalleled in the nation’s history. The spirit of com- 
munity cooperation quickened by the stress of wartime 
will be needed in the postwar period to meet this prob- 
lem successfully. One way to develop needed vocational 
guidance services is to organize a community council on 
vocational guidance. The purpose of the council would 
be to foster the development of an effective program by 
increasing the coordination and utilization of present 
facilities as needed. The council’s initial program 
would be concerned with the following projects: a sur- 
vey of potential clients; a survey of community re- 
sources; a survey of occupational conditions and op- 
portunities; an allocation of responsibilities among 
the coordinating agencies; a setting up of a clearing- 
house through which specific information is channeled; 
and a development of a referral technique in operating 
vocational guidance on a community basis. The council 
may have a central counseling service to provide a place 
where beginners who have no affiliation with any of the 
existing agencies may feel free to go. The council 
should report to the community through a continuous 
publicity program. In addition to coordinating and 
channeling vocational services in a community, the 
council should issue monthly occupational bulletins 
showing current labor needs in the area; develop op- 
portunities for work experience; and see that high 
standards of vocational guidance and training are main- 
tained. The financing of the council should rest on a 
broad base of public support, including all the con- 
stituent agencies and other groups interested in civic 
welfare. (A brief description of three community plans 
now functioning is given.)—Adrian E. Gory. 


64. Unsigned. Public attitude toward ex-servicemen 
after World War I. Monthly Labor Review 57 (6) 
December, 1943: 1060-73.—The public attitude toward 
ex-servicemen and their problems after World War I 
was appraised by a review of issues of six metropolitan 
dailies and fifteen leading weekly labor journals which 
appeared in 1919. The publications were selected to 
obtain a balanced viewpoint through variety in the type 
of publication and the geographical areas represented. 
In the first quarter of 1919 the postwar slump in in- 
dustry and the influx of demobilized soldiers resulted 
in widespread unemployment. Greatest labor surpluses 
were in industrial areas; labor shortages occurred 
mainly in areas which were largely agricultural. Most 
of the ex-servicemen returned home and resumed their 
former lives. However a small proportion of the return- 
ing soldiers remained in the cities near demobilization 
camps, and their presence constituted a serious prob- 
lem. The unemployment situation was critical in many 
of these centers and the soldiers who chose to remain 
added to the difficulty of placing the ex-servicemen who 
were former residents. It was the activities of the ex- 
soldiers who remained near the demobilization centers 
which were reported in the press, frequently in sensa- 
tional fashion. The episodes here presented illustrate 
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some of the problems that arose in connection with 
military demobilization at the conclusion of the last 
war. They indicate editorial opinion regarding the 
demobilized servicemen and reflect the viewpoint of 
the ex-serviceman himself toward his job and his em. 
ployer, as well as the attitude of the employer toward 
the re-employment of veterans. Finally, the episodes re- 
veal some of the effects of wholesale dismissal of men 
accustomed to military discipline, and the obvious lack 
of any effective general re-employment policy. The in. 
cidents cited provide material for thoughtful considera- 
tion, if such occurrences are to be prevented at the con- 
clusion of this war.—Rita Davidson. 


65. Unsigned. Reconversion and demobilization— 
another link in the chain. Manpower Review 11 (2) 
February, 1944: 3-16.—Although the USES may expect 
after the war to return to finding jobs for workers in- 
stead of finding workers for jobs, as at present, there 
will be continuity of collection of job information, 
breaking down barriers to minority groups, and secur- 
ing a full utilization of the service. The pattern of de- 
mobilization, affected by the success of future military 
operations, will partly determine the problem of recon- 
version of industry and hence employment. It is not 
simply a question of numbers of jobs; there will be 
countless shifts of jobs both as to kind and level. Prob- 
lems of placement and unemployment insurance will 
require some new solutions, but experience in both 
peace and war will contribute much. With problems of 
rehabilitation, wartime employment of school age 
youth and women, and the development of exclusively 
wartime skills, more individual attention must be given 
to placement and to training. Veterans’ demonstration, 
counseling, and information centers have been estab- 
lished in seven local USES offices. The basic document 
in postwar placement, rehabilitation services, and re- 
lated activities will be the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles and its Supplement which have been used exten- 
sively in both civil and military placement and in the 
preparation of manning tables. As to volume of work a 
great increase may be expected in the unemployment 
compensation function of USES, but hardly in the em- 
ployment service. Little significant legislation has been 
passed by state legislatures affecting unemployment 
benefits, and that passed by Congress has dealt largely 
with servicemen. Legislation has been introduced to 
federalize the entire program.—Kenneth E. Dougan. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION— 
GENERAL ASPECTS 


66. Goldhor, Herbert. Civil service in public libra- 
ries. The Library Quarterly 13 (3) July, 1943: 187-211. 
—A study was made during 1942 of the personnel 
policies and practices of six public libraries in cities of 
over 200,000 population—three under civil service and 
three not under civil service. The cities included in the 
study were: Los Angeles, Oakland, and St. Paul, of the 
civil service group; and Detroit, Portland, and Prov- 
idence, of the non-civil service group. The compati: 
sons between the two types are presented according to 
six major topics: organization for personnel administra- 
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tion, position-classification, qualifications, recruitment 
and application, examinations, and appointment pro- 
cedures. One of the conclusions drawn from the com- 
parison was that no substantial superiority was revealed 
by one type of library over the other in the use of 
approved practices of employee selection. In practice, 
the extension of civil service to libraries has failed to 
produce “ideal” results, because of such defects in the 
system as residence requirements and failure to under- 
stand the library’s problems. On the other hand, the 
non-civil service libraries, in spite of their freedom from 
civil service restrictions, have failed to develop a supe- 
rior program of personnel administration. The prac- 
tices reported for both types of libraries reveal that 
neither has succeeded in developing a wholly satisfac- 
tory career service in librarianship. With respect to in- 
ternal administration, recommendations for developing 
such a career service include: the assignment of immedi- 
ate responsibility for personnel administration to a 
qualified individual; the preparation and distribution 
of a formal and detailed statement of the library's per- 


sonnel policies; the installation of adequate personnel 


records; and the revision of personnel policies for the 
non-professional staff to provide for a career service for 
these employees. Improvement in library personnel ad- 
ministration may be accomplished by closer coordina- 
tion between library associations and civil service 
agencies. The final conclusion is that both types of in- 
stitutions need to direct more attention to personnel 
administration if a career service in librarianship is to 
be developed.—John B. Steven. 


CLASSIFICATION; PAY 


67. Davis, Albert R. Job classification in municipal 
water works. Journal of American Water Works Asso- 
ciation 35 (11) November, 1943: 1440-45.—Replies to a 
questionnaire recently received from 64 cities of over 
30,000 population showed that for 50 different jobs in 
the water works field, an average of twenty different 
titles per job are in use. The type and quality of the 
work of the top executive in water works is such that 
these positions should carry engineering titles; yet only 
20 per cent of the cities reporting gave titles which in- 
dicate the influence of the engineering trend. Although 
a certain diversity in titles is necessary to correspond 
with various forms of government under which the 
water works operate, it would be well for the water 
works profession to do a little thinking about standard- 
izing personnel classification for the field at large. 
(Article lists various titles reported for seven repre- 
sentative jobs.)—Ray Mullins. 


68. Myers, Robert J. and Ober, Harry. Statistics for 
wage stabilization. Journal of the American Statistical 
Association 38 (224) December, 1943: 425-37.—The 
occupational wage rate project, originated early in 
1943 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, provides a type 
of wage statistics useful both in wage stabilization and 
in collective bargaining. Following are the outstanding 
features of the project: (1) dependence on voluntary 
cooperation by employers; (2) use of hourly wage rates 
as the basic unit of measurement; (3) employment of 


uniform, written definitions of occupations so that in- 
dividual job comparisons can be made despite the wide 
differences among companies’ classification systems; 
(4) particularization of occupational rates by industry 
and locality because wage rates differ substantially from 
industry to industry and from locality to locality; (5) 
collection of all data from basic records and through 
field visits by trained representatives; (6) limitation of 
observations primarily to major cities, and to character- 
istic industries and key jobs; (7) tabulation of findings 
in standardized but detailed form. The nature and 
scale of the stabilization program has resulted in cer- 
tain limitations. For example, the selectivity of cover- 
age has necessitated much interpolation. The standard- 
ized form of tabulation and presentation of data has 
tended to limit the opportunities for special handling 
of problem industries or areas. Segregation of data by 
individual industries has made necessary a certain 
amount of grouping of industry summaries for admin- 
istrative use. Nevertheless, the project has constituted 
the chief source of information on prevailing wages. 
As of September, 1943, wage data had been collected 
from more than 60,000 establishments in more than 
400 localities, including all cities of 25,000 population 
or greater and a substantial number of smaller places. 
—Norman J. Powell. 


69. Unsigned. Cost-of-living adjustment of state and 
municipal wages. Monthly Labor Review 57 (5) 
November, 1943: 885-94.—National wage stabilization 
nominally included the control of state and municipal 
wage agreements during the early stages of the pro- 
gram. The constitutionality of this control was never 
clearly established, and even the War Labor Board it- 
self thought such regulation was a clear invasion of the 
sovereign rights of the state governments and their 
political subdivisions. Consequently, several orders 
were issued disclaiming federal authority to control 
state and local government wage changes. The War 
Labor Board ‘lid express the desire, however, that state 
and local governments conform to the national wage 
stabilization program. The data available indicate that 
the level of municipal wage rates is generally below the 
average paid to employees in manufacturing industries. 
In January, 1943, the monthly earnings of workers in all 
manufacturing industries averaged $175; those of non- 
school public servants employed by state and local 
governments averaged $117. Although there appear to 
be some limitations in interpreting available data of 
average earnings, it nevertheless seems clear that in the 
present war period, wages of employees of local govern- 
ments have increased less than would be allowed by 
the Little Steel formula, and very much less in some in- 
stances than would be necessary to compensate for the 
increase in the cost of living. Most state and local 
governments adjust wages of their employees by direct 
negotiation. Some, however, are investigating the pos- 
sibility of using an automatic cost-of-living plan. Some 
officials think this method tends to eliminate friction 
and removes the necessity for periodic wage negotia- 
tions. The majority of such agreements specify that the 
change in wages shall be in accordance with the change 
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in the level of the specified index. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics cost-of-living indexes are usually designated. 
The problem of whether a local ordinance, which links 
municipal wages and salaries to changes in the cost of 
living, violates the constitutional requirement that a 
legislative body cannot delegate legislative power has 
never been brought before the courts. The courts, how- 
ever, have recognized the validity of official government 
figures.—Irving Gold. 


RECRUITMENT; SELECTION; 
INDUCTION 


70. Bender, James F. Emotional Adjustment of 
Workers. Personnel Journal 22 (8) February, 1944: 
301-307.—Personnel officers have learned that job dis- 
satisfaction is the greatest single cause of labor turnover 
and that as much as 60 percent of all job dissatisfaction 
has been attributed to emotional maladjustment. Con- 
sequently, the whole problem of predicting tempera- 
ment needs serious consideration in employee selection. 
Like the physical and intellectual aspects of personality, 
temperamental aspects may be identified and classified. 
Temperament may be conceived as the characteristic 
traits of a person’s emotional nature, including the 
change and intensity of his moods. It is fundamentally 
dependent upon his inherited, constitutional make-up, 
and is difficult of objective measurement. The measure- 
ment of temperament has been attempted from a num- 
ber of different approaches, however only the trait 
hypothesis and the type hypothesis are mentioned here 
because of their influence on present practices in busi- 
ness and industry. Admitting certain criticisms of tem- 
perament inventories, we have compelling reasons for 
using such inventories in employee selection. As there 
are few interviewers in employment offices who are pre- 
pared to gain a profound insight into a candidate’s 
temperament on the basis of interviewing, in the aver- 
age personnel organization the interview must be ruled 
out as the principal reliance in predicting tempera- 
ment. Likewise, the trial period of employment, to- 
gether with a study of the employee’s temperament, are 
impractical for most companies to adopt. That leaves 
the best temperament inventories as the most scientific 
instruments available for this purpose. As such, they 
warrant adoption in personnel offices that hire many 
employees. Whenever possible, scores of temperament 
inventories should be interpreted by a competent 
psychologist after at least one interview with the candi- 
date. Through this process, the use of temperament in- 
ventories in employee selection should result in a lower- 
ing of labor turnover and increased job satisfaction. 
—Paul T. Anderson. 


71. Hay, Edward N. Predicting success in machine 
bookkeeping. Journal of Applied Psychology 27 (6) 
December, 1943: 483-93.—A method used to develop test 
batteries which could be used to predict success or fail- 
ure of clerical or non-clerical applicants for machine 
bookkeeping positions is described. Detailed time and 
motion ‘analyses of the operations involved in such 
positions were made and tests to measure these opera- 
tions were used. A criterion was selected based upon 


speed of posting rather than upon error score. Produc. 
tion scores of the criterion group (39 experienced book- 
keepers) were then obtained and the reliability of these 
scores was determined and regarded as satisfactory, 
Test results obtained by the criterion group were com- 
pared with several other groups of experienced and 
unexperienced operators. Twenty-five tests were admin- 
istered to the criterion group and batteries were selected 
by multiple correlation techniques. The tests used in 
these batteries were for the most part well-known 
standardized tests. The batteries obtained predicted 91 
per cent of the better operators and 72 per cent of the 
poorer group. (Data in tabular form indicating correla- 
tions of individual tests with production results and in- 
tercorrelation of tests of the experienced group are 
included.)—Ralph Mueller. 


472. Tuckman, Jacob. The correlations between 
“mechanical aptitude” and “mechanical comprehen- 
sion” scores. Occupations 22 (4) January, 1944: 244-45. 
—Test scores were available for 232 men between the 
ages of 18 and 25, mostly high school graduates, whose 
median percentile rank for intelligence as measured by 
the Pressey Senior Classification Test was 74. When in- 
telligence was held constant, the partial correlation be- 
tween the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test 
and the O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test was 0.43 
for Part 1 of the latter test, 0.26 for Part 2, and 0.33 for 
Parts 1 and 2 combined. In agreement with other 
studies, these results suggest that in a connecting situa- 
tion, there is need for the inclusion in a test battery of 
a variety of valid measures of mechanical aptitude and 
mechanical comprehension for individuals interested in 
the field of mechanical work.—William T. McDonald. 


73. Weihofen, Henry. The written federal attorney 
examination. The University of Chicago Law Review 
2 (2) February, 1944: 165-76.—More than 13,000 lawyers 
participated in a written examination on September 
26, 1942, conducted by the then Board of Legal Ex- 
aminers, now the Legal Examining Section of the 
United States Civil Service Commission. (See, in this 
issue of Public Personnel Review, the article by 
Ralph F. Fuchs, “The Federal Civil Service for 
Lawyers.”) The written test was the first part of an 
examination given for government legal positions. 
The examination, differing considerably both in 
form and in content from the usual law school or bar 
examination, was devised to test general legal com- 
petence without calling for specific knowledge in any 
given field of law. It consisted of eighty legal questions, 
eighty verbal intelligence questions, and ninety “gen- 
eral information” questions, with an overall time limit 
of 6 hours. The legal questions were designed to test 
ability to think like a lawyer and to perform the analyti- 
cal, deductive, and interpretative functions involved in 
legal work. The second group referred to consisted of 
definitions, reading comprehension items, and some 
questions in logic. The general information questions 
were mainly in such fields as economics, history, and 
government. One of the general information questions 
was not counted because it was subsequently found to 
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be defective, making a total of 249 questions. Objective 
type questions were used throughout and included 
multiple-choice, analogies, matching, and master list 
forms. Considerable use was made of multiple-choice 
items, with a relatively limited use of analogy and 
matching form questions. The legal questions, because 
‘they were more difficult and required more time, were 
weighted three points each against one point each on 
the non-legal questions. A perfect score under this 
method was 409. A minimum grade of 270, slightly over 
66 percent, was established. Statistical analyses tend to 
demonstrate the validity and reliability of the examina- 
tion. Although no attempt was made to test for knowl- 
edge of the law, test results show a definite correlation 
between scores and other criteria of legal knowledge 
such as law school and bar examination records. A clear 
correlation also appears between the written test scores 
and the judgments of the oral examining committees. 
(Examples of test questions as well as tables sum- 
marizing results of special statistical studies made of 
the examination are included in the article.)}—Grace 
Pierson. 


PLACEMENT; SERVICE STANDARDS 
AND EVALUATION 


74. Flynn, T. A. A placement officer’s objectives and 
tools. Personnel Administration 6 (2) October, 1943: 
15-18.—The principal objectives of a placement officer 
are: (1) effecting a sound contract between applicants 
and the employing organization, and between em- 
ployees considered for promotion and the organization; 
and (2) seeing that the terms of the contract are main- 
tained by all parties concerned, including the place- 
ment officer, supervisors, and employees. To accomplish 
the first objective, the placement officer must seek out, 
select and place qualified applicants in specific posi- 
tions, and must evaluate and pass upon eligibility and 
qualifications of employees recommended for promo- 
tion. In addition to assuming responsibility for judg- 
ments on capability and personal fitness for original ap- 
pointments, the placement officer must undertake to 
assist and guide appointees in employment interviews, 
orientation, probationary period, transfer, promotion, 
and separation. The placement officer must act in a 
liaison capacity between supervisors and the central 
personnel agency, and to do so he must have the con- 
fidence of all parties concerned and authority com- 
parable to his responsibilities. The placement officer 
should take the initiative in developing the principle 
of collaboration between himself and the supervisors. 
He should exert every effort to bring about a condition 
whereby there is established unity of action and pur- 
pose between him and the supervisors he serves. Assist- 
ance must be rendered to supervisors to help them do a 
better job of maintaining morale and job satisfaction. 
To accomplish his objectives, the placement officer must 
use a variety of tools, including: knowledge of job re- 
quirements, applicant resources, and available eligible 
registers; sound investigative, interview, oral examina- 
tion, and follow-up techniques; knowledge of depart- 
mental and other agency personnel procedures, par- 
ticularly those relating to placement.—Robert I. Biren. 


TRAINING 


75. Blackey, Eileen. The development of staffs in 
public welfare agencies. Public Welfare 2 (1) January, 
1944: 4-11.—Successful training on the job in public 
welfare agencies requires recognition and acceptance 
of principles which provide for (1) leadership in 
establishing policies and procedures that enable 
workers to function constructively and imaginatively, 
(2) personnel policies and procedures that encourage 
professional competency, (3) emphasis on supervision 
as the focal point of effort, and (4) coordination of 
training activities to other agency activities. In 1941, 
the Florida State Welfare Department added a training 
supervisor to its state staff under whose leadership a 
training program was instituted for all levels of ad- 
ministrative, supervisory, and case work positions 
throughout the state. By the summer of 1943, the pro- 
gram had brought gratifying results. Definite orienta- 
tion periods for all levels of professional positions were 
established, supervision all down the line was definitely 
improved, and general improvement in agency service 
was observed. In instituting the program, emphasis was 
given immediately to strengthening administrative and 
supervisory operations and the development and teach- 
ing of specific in-service training materials. The pro- 
gram was carried forward on the principle that training 
is a responsibility of line supervision from the state to 
the local offices. The mechanics of the program have in- 
volved (1) monthly meetings of field representatives 
with the training supervisor in the state office; (2) 
monthly all-day area meetings conducted by the train- 
ing supervisor, with field representatives, district direc- 
tors, and unit supervisors participating in discussions 
of subjects outlined in advance; (3) distribution of 
training bulletins summarizing the discussions at the 
area meetings; (4) frequent individual conferences of 
field representatives and district directors regarding 
training plans; and (5) local staff meetings. Training 
materials have dealt with specific job content and 
have been presented on a group rather than on an 
individual basis. Local staffs have been required to 
maintain minutes of local meetings and to forward 
copies to the state office. The minutes have proved 
to be a valuable device for evaluating the program 
and for future planning. Supervision has been 
strengthened by devoting considerable attention to 
discussions of service ratings under the merit system 
and to discussions regarding the preparation and use 
of narrative evaluations.—Bradford G. White. 


76. Driver, R. S. The follow-through of training. 
Personnel 20 (3) November, 1943: 130-3'7.—Successful 
training cannot consist only of the presentation of the 
required information to the learner. Essentially, in- 
dustrial training is designed to form habits. Habits are 
not necessarily permanent. Often minor changes creep 
in unnoticed until the original habit pattern is affected. 
Procedures must be set up to insure continued use of 
the newly acquired skills and knowledge. Training and 
follow-through is an operating or line responsibility. 
Therefore, operating supervisors, higher levels of 
supervision, and top management should understand 
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and accept the principles and content of each training 
program. Training directors should be “planners” 
rather than “trainers.” The training director who 
achieves all his results through others is perhaps per- 
forming the theoretically perfect training job. The 
training director is responsible for (1) creating and 
maintaining a recognition of the importance of train- 
ing; (2) planning and developing methods of follow- 
through; (3) advising and assisting in the installation of 
these procedures; and (4) noting failures to apply 
follow-through methods properly and initiating the 
steps required to correct them. His responsibilities can 
be carried out (1) by arranging that all training under- 
taken. by the organization be in part conceived and 
planned by management itself, by showing that train- 
ing is not overheard, but an item on the credit side of 
the balance sheet, and by showing how training may 
be employed in solving plant or office problems; (2) 
through stimulation of interest and enthusiasm in order 
to fix partly formed new habits, and through routine 
checks to determine the extent to which the material 
is being accepted and used; (3) through informal dis- 
cussion with the individuals who have participated in 
the training programs and through retraining; and (4) 
by obtaining management's acceptance of the fact that 
the training problem is identical with or smiliar to a 
production problem and that the methods used to in- 
sure a flow of production should be applied to insure 
the formation of the desired habits, by developing the 
necessary forms and procedures to expedite the efforts 
of the various levels of line supervisors, and by ascer- 
taining that the results of such procedures are actually 
put to use.—Michael Levine. 


77. Hogan, Ralph M. and Hull, Fern L. Training 
employees to apply regulations and written instruc- 
tions. Personnel Administration 5 (2) October, 1943: 
8-11.—The responsibility for seeing that employees un- 
derstand and apply regulations and written instructions 
effectively rests upon the supervisor. There are three 
main parts to his job in connection with this respon- 
sibility. First, he must make certain that the workers 
appreciate the purpose and necessity for the instruc- 
tions; second, he must be convinced that the employees 
understand the meaning of the instructions and related 
rulings and interpretations; and finally, he must watch 
to see that employees develop the ability to perform 
the work and must know when their performance meets 
the standards set for that activity. In the accomplish- 
ment of these tasks, it is necessary for him to clarify and 
interpret instructions to the employees, being careful 
not to clarify them from his own viewpoint rather than 
from theirs. When the execution of the regulations in- 
volve complex operations, he may use a flow chart to 
help train the employees. He may break down complex 
regulations or instructions to simple statements of what 
each employee is to do. Other training devices which he 
may employ include the use of a catechism to present 
regulations in a readily understandable form, the use 
of a glossary for unfamiliar terms or terms that need 
amplification, and the preparation of sample forms 
with instructions for their use, Among those methods 


which have been found effective for insuring that 
written ideas are conveyed to employees are: guided 
reading either in groups or individually, simulated 
situations of actual activities leading to the points to 
be emphasized, case studies with a series of questions for 
which employees are to find the answers, check lists 
identifying each duty and indicating how it is to be 
performed, and on-the-job practice, with periodic meet- 
ings at which questions may be raised. In planning the 
actual training, the supervisor should seek the assist- 
ance of the training officer when one is available. With 
his help, the supervisor can arrange the material into 
units which can be readily absorbed by the average 
learner and can plan the instructional steps to be fol- 
lowed in the individual training sessions. Even after the 
training has been carried out, the duties of the super- 
visor are not at an end. Continous follow-up is necessary 
to insure that employees are carrying out the instruc- 
tions correctly and that they are meeting the standards 
set for their performance.—Barbara Brattin. 


78. Lawshe, C. H. and Tiffin, Joseph. How tests can 
strengthen the training program. Factory Management 
and Maintenance 102 March, 1944: 119-21.—Testing 
pertinent to the training situation should be used in 
determining at least three phases of a training program: 
(1) Who should take training? (2) Where should train- 
ing begin? and (g) Has training been adequate? The 
probabilities of adequate functioning by training 
officers are materially enhanced by the proper use of 
psychological tests. People differ markedly in their 
ability to learn, in their ability to use their hands, in 
their physical qualifications, and in their interest for 
a particular job; however, through tests it is possible 
to identify those persons who have a greater than aver- 
age chance of succeeding on a particular job. The pur- 
pose of testing here is, not to select good applicants as 
opposed to bad but rather to select from among those 
persons available the ones who can be expeditiously 
trained for a particular job. Tests should be considered 
as employee allocation instruments and not as selection 
instruments. Such tests, properly used, will enable a 
personnel officer to select for training those persons 
who are most apt to achieve acceptable competence at 
the least training expense and to prognosticate achieve- 
ments of the persons selected for training. Assumptions 
regarding supposedly fundamental knowledge and skill 
are unfounded and usually inaccurate. Such assump- 
tions frequently result in the failure to include in the 
training program information basic to performance. 
Tests should be properly selected or constructed for a 
particular training situation in order to answer the 
question: “Where should training begin?” The ques 
tion as to the ability of a trainee to perform on the 
job should be answered by tests geared to the training 
situation. Where tests for manipulative skill, for ex- 
ample, are not feasible, tests to determine the necessary 
amount of factual information to permit the intelligent 
use of manual skills should bé substituted. Material 
effect on the training time, labor turnover, and produe- 
tion costs will be observed where a training program is 
strengthened by the proper use of psychological tests. 
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(Charts and graphs showing the relationship between 
tests and training program are included.)—George H. 
Bowers. 


79. Moffett, Guy. The place of training in personnel 
management. Personnel Administration 6 (2) October, 
1943: 2-7.—Because of the lag between technological 
advance and its incorporation into the educational 
system, and the lack of standardization both in schools 
and courses and in organizations, work processes, and 
operating methods in different establishments doing 
similar work, educational institutions do not com- 
pletely prepare the learner for specific jobs in special- 
ized fields. While this lack of articulation is subject to 
partial correction, the administrator is primarily re- 
sponsible for providing training which will fill the gaps 
between preparation for work and the requirements of 
the job, cover orientation to new work environments, 
bring proficiency up to an acceptable standard, and pre- 
pare employees for advancement. Such training should 
also include attention to work habits and group effort 
and be so integrated with selection, placement, super- 
vision, progressive work assignments, appraisal of pro- 
ficiency, and reward for achievement that it is of the 
very fabric of management itself. To this end, the staff 
to which training responsibilities are delegated should 
act merely as agents of administrative officials and not 
by virtue of authority inherent in their positions. Con- 
gress has made no clear statement of policy with respect 
to training programs for the federal service, although 
providing funds at times for special training activities. 
Since the objectives of in-service programs in improv- 
ing competence, increasing output, and reducing costs 
are objectives which Congress says it has very much at 
heart, it seems possible to make a case which would win 
congressional approval. The anemia in present train- 
ing programs can be cured only by a rich flow of posi- 
tive authority and financial assistance. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission would then be in a stronger position to 
provide aggressive leadership and to enlarge its present 
facilities for providing practical assistance to other 
agencies and for conducting the training of employees 
for certain staff and administrative posts throughout the 
federal service. Administrative officials and personnel 
directors need to give greater attention to the essential 
role of training in the management process. The whole 
line of supervisory officials should be indoctrinated with 
a sense of responsibility for using every possible device 
to improve personnel under their charge and should 
be provided with the known methods for bringing 
about such improvement.—Edith K. Mosher. 


80. Ross, William A. Training for public servants. 
National Municipal Review 33 (3) March, 1944: 123-27. 
—Under the George-Deen Act of 1936, supplementing 
the existing Smith-Hughes Act, training for the public 
service received new impetus through federal financial 
support for this phase of vocational education. Thus 
far “in-service training” has been productive of more 
satisfactory results than “pre-employment training.” 
Enrollment of public employees in training courses was 
81,264 in 1942-43. These workers were found in 37 states 
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and represented a wide variety of occupational groups, 
the largest of which were firemen, peace officers, 
custodial employees, bus and truck drivers, and public 
health employees. In addition to the 81,264 enrolled in 
regularly organized and conducted public service train- 
ing classes, approximately 55,000 other persons also re- 
ceived some instruction. Training has been offered in 
approximately eighty kinds of work, including profes- 
sional, administrative, clerical, inspectional, and 
custodial operations. Classes and instruction are 
planned to meet local needs, and the enrollments are 
confined largely to local workers. Under such condi- 
tions, public service training can operate best in the 
more densely populated areas. For smaller com- 
munities, however, zone schools, institutes, and cen- 
trally sponsored courses have provided many training 
opportunities. Much of the work is carried on without 
direct federal reimbursement. Results of the programs 
have increased employee efficiency and heightened 
morale. The adequacy of such programs can be meas- 
ured through analysis of training needs and facilities, 
course organization and content, teaching methods, and 
follow-up of learners. State directors of vocational train- 
ing can supply detailed information on public service 
training in their particular states.—Robert I. Biren. 


81. Seidman, Harold. City hall looks to the colleges. 
National Municipal Review 33 (2) February, 1944: 
70-74.—Five years ago New York City’s Department of 
Investigation initiated an internship program for col- 
lege students. Thus far 210 students from 12 colleges 
have successfully completed their internship and have 
submitted 114 studies. The time has come for an evalua- 
tion of the program in terms of its objectives, which are: 
(1) to afford students an opportunity to do research on 
practical problems of municipal government; (2) to 
provide the city with research materials; and (3) to 
attract the most competent college graduates into the 
public service. Students have been assigned to specific 
municipal problems in which they were interested. Re- 
sponsibility for supervision rests with the colleges, but 
officers of the Division of Coordination and Research - 
hold conferences with the students to review and plan 
their work. Faculty advisers confer with the Depart- 
ment of Investigation to discuss administrative prob- 
lems and .discover ways of improving the program. 
Selection of interns is left to college faculties but the 
Department of Investigation stipulates the qualifica- 
tions for appointment. Research subjects are in widely 
diverse fields. The majority of the colleges are of the 
opinion that the work has led to very fruitful results, 
although the amount of labor required has been exces- 
sive from the students’ point of view. The city is also 
pleased with its bargain, although it became evident 
that interns make their principal contribution in long- 
range studies which supply useful background material. 
Approximately ten per cent of the studies are out- 
standing and an equal number worthless. Comments 
from public officials have generally been most: favor- 
able; unfavorable comments have been. surprisingly 
few. There is a steadily increasing number of requests 
by city departments for research studies by interns, 
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It is still too early to judge the program’s success in 
attracting talented students to the public service as a 
career, especially in view of the absorption of personnel 
by the armed forces and the abnormal demand for 
federal government personnel in these times. The in- 
ternship program has meant increased work for stu- 
dents, college faculties, and public officials; but the 
results have more than justified the additional effort. 
—Margaret Bernauer. 


WORK TERMS; CONDITIONS OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


82. Harris, W. S. An active employee club spells 
efficiency. Personnel Administration 6 (2) October, 
1943: 19-22.—Too often employee clubs have been 
recognized only for their social, cultural, and recrea- 
tional value to the employee. The employee group may 
also be an important aid in making management more 
flexible, efficient, and pleasant. It can have an enormous 
effect on the efficiency of employees and of the employ- 
ing institution as a whole. For example, association 
between individuals at top, intermediate, and bottom 
salary and responsibility levels is desirable but difficult 


to obtain. The employee club can help to “mix them: 


up” and develop friendly relationships. Upper officials 
especially should welcome its social functions for the 
opportunity to mix with rank-and-file employees. The 
club is also valuable as a laboratory for young adminis- 
trators. The frequency, variety, and difficulty of prob- 
lems to be solved in the club laboratory often exceed 
those met in the ordinary job. Here young executives 
may receive experience fitting them for promotion or 
may demonstrate abilities which would otherwise be 
undiscovered. The contradiction in official sponsorship 
of campaigns for good will offerings may be removed 
if the employee club sponsors the Red Cross, Com- 
munity Chest, and similar drives. Effectiveness of the 
campaigns is also improved when the request emanates 
from fellow employees rather than superiors. Promo- 
tion of the employee suggestion plan may be assigned, 
in important measure, to the employee club. Imagina- 
tion and enthusiasm are too easily smothered to risk 
leaving the sponsorship of this important program en- 
tirely to officials. The efficiency contribution of the 
club will deserve reciprocal interest and assistance from 
officials in the form of encouraging employee participa- 
tion in club activities, providing meeting space and 
related services, and perhaps providing a counselor to 
suggest ways of attaining desirable ends and to carry 
on the lessons of experience from administration to 
administration. Beyond this “helpful participation,” 
however, the employing organization should not go. 
There should be no veto power and no official “agent” 
in the club councils.—H. Richard Rice. 


83. Leonard, J. M. Periodic health check-ups for 
city employees. Public Management 26 (3) March, 
1944: 70-73.—The advisability of cities financing regular 
physical examinations of employees is being tested in 
practice by several jurisdictions. Successful examina- 
tion programs were begun by San Diego and Louisville, 
but war conditions have severely curtailed them. Few 
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federal agencies have started such programs, but a bill 
was submitted in Congress in February, giving agencies 
the authorization to establish them. Health officers have 
shown interest in periodic examination plans, but not 
all doctors agree that an examination of this type is 
effective in discovering both major and minor ailments 
affecting employability. Employee cooperation has 
been good in the voluntary programs. In surveys to 
date, roughly a quarter of the employees examined 
showed defects, the correction of which was imperative. 
Triennial check-ups should be sufficiently frequent for 
most classes of employees. The medical profession may 
decide the extent of the examination on the basis of 
experience. The work may economically be centralized 
in the health department or the medical services 
already established in police or fire departments. The 
examinations should be free, the employee bearing the 
cost of remedial treatment, the burden of which may be 
eased by health insurance programs. The interests of 
both employees and the public are served by such aids 
to preventive medicine.—John A. Ohlson. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


84. Coyle, Elizabeth J. A description of industrial 
counseling. The Compass 25 (2) January, 1944: 16-19. 
—Until recently industry evinced little interest in why 
a worker’s usefulness was less than normal. Labor 
shortages and conservation of manpower now demand 
that continuous effort be made to seek out the causes 
of employee turnover and absenteeism. One of the more 
important services which the industrial counselor ren- 
ders is referral of workers to available community social 
agencies. These include such groups as child care 
organizations, child welfare agencies, mental hygiene 
clinics, the Red Cross, and Veterans’ Vocational Re- 
habilitation divisions. To the same extent that an 
attempt is made to interpret the worker’s attitude to 
management so must the counselor attempt to inter- 
pret management’s attitude to the workers. The coun- 
seling job is essentially diagnostic in nature. By the 
time any situation has reached the problem stage, it 
may be too late to institute corrective measures. The 
counselor must, therefore, recognize the potential 
problems of individuals and groups of individuals 
when they are in the symptom stage, and they must 
analyze causes and arrive at conclusions for removal 
of causes. In attempting to discover solutions, as is true 
of any similar research, the cotinselor must start with a 
premise, and then conduct surveys which will either 
support or disprove the premise. No discussion of in- 
dustrial counseling can omit some mention of how 
this service relates to the aims, objectives, and activities 
of labor organizations, nor can the importance of in- 
terpreting the counseling function to organized labor 
be overlooked. The counselor serves as an interpreter 
of the individual to supervision and management, and 
may also, if necessary, serve in liaison capacity between 
the worker and his union. Thus, if a possible solution 
to a given problem requires action by the labor organ- 
ization, the counselor’s recommendation can be re 
ferred to the union through the proper channels. After 
the war there will be new entrants into the fields of 
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employment. Youth will be taking its first jobs. Many 
men released from the military forces will go back to 
work immediately after the war. Many who have re- 
ceived injuries which make their previous employment 
impossible will be faced with adjustment to new kinds 
of work and work surroundings. At the same time they 
will be adjusting to changed personal situations which 
may influence their production as workers. It is obvious 
that the need for counseling will still be present.—Thor 
W. Bruce. 


85. Kushnick, William H. A guide to personnel coun- 
seling. Personnel 20 (3) November, 1943: 139-53.— 
Counseling services aim to help the employee who 
faces problems pertaining to his personal well-being or 


‘ tohis employment when the supervisor is not equipped 


to provide help, or when the problem is of such a 
nature that the employee will not discuss it with his 
supervisor. Fundamental principles of a good counsel- 
ing program are: (1) counselors help individuals to 
help themselves; (2) aid is given only upon request or 
referral; (3) if aid is to be effective, counselors must 
have information about the employees, the plant, and 
community resources; (4) counseling requires a proper 
setting; (5) counseling service is not limited to that 
given by the counseling staff; (6) referral to other 
agencies should be made when necessary; (7) preven- 
tive measures should be stressed whenever possible; and 
(8) information from employees must be kept con- 
fidential. To a certain degree the counselor’s effective- 
ness is dependent upon the thoroughness and skill with 
which he develops and utilizes his relationships with 
management, community agencies, and others with 
whom he works. Important steps in developing the 
counseling program are the study of the background 
and circumstances of the employee group and the 
assembly of information on community resources. After 
the program is established, the major duties of the 
counselor consist of (1) aiding new employees by giving 
emergency assistance on housing and financial prob- 
lems, conducting the entrance interview, and introduc- 
ing employees to supervisors, (2) counseling employees 
seeking help or those referred by supervisors, (3) coun- 
seling employees in exit interviews, (4) aiding super- 
visors and others to effect necessary adjustments, and 
(5) cooperating with management to improve per- 
sonnel policies and working conditions. (Article 
contains sample interview record form.)—Charles W. 
Fredriksen. 


86. Stolley, Marshall. Employee counseling in the 
federal service. The Compass 25 (2) January, 1944: 
20-22.—During World War I several of the federal 
agencies in Washington engaged “welfare workers,” 
as they were called, to conduct activities designed to 
contribute to the welfare of employees. World War II 
finds nearly every major federal agency providing 
employee counseling services. The work engaged in is 
known variously as “employee relations,” “employee 
services,” and “employee counseling.” Employee coun- 
seling, as a service provided within the personnel offices 
of federal agencies, is still new. The Civil Service Com- 


mission issued its first Departmental Circular on the 
subject as recently as July 10, 1942. On October 27, 
1943, the Commission issued a second Departmental 
Circular on employee counseling pointing out that the 
programs had expanded considerably since the issuance 
of the original circular. The federal agencies providing 
employee counseling services are not social agencies, 
and the settings in which employee counselors operate 
are not social work settings. Employee counseling in 
the federal service, however, may be considered one of 
the “new frontiers in social work.” Psychiatric social 
workers who come from private agencies having high 
standards, who insist that a social work setting be 
provided, and who demand that they be accepted as 
professionals, will have difficulty operating effectively 
as employee counselors. within the framework of the 
federal service. There must be recognition that the 
new setting is the personnel office, and that the objec- 
tive is to raise production in the government’s program. 
It is something a little different from meeting the needs 
of employees for the sake of meeting those needs. As a 
phase of personnel administration, counseling may be 
defined as a deliberate process aimed at the establish- 
ment of mutually satisfactory working relationships 
among the organization’s personnel—between manage- 
ment and employees, between supervisors and em- 
ployees, and among employees themselves. Employee 
counseling programs in the federal service constitute 
an interesting example of social work in new settings 
and provide a challenge to social work. The challenge 
is not to seek opportunities for social workers, but 
rather for the performance of additional social services. 
—Thor W. Bruce. 


SEPARATION; RETIREMENT 


87. Baruch, Dorothy W. Why they terminate. Journal 
of Consulting Psychology 8 (1) January-February, 1944: 
pp. 35-46.—The problems of labor turnover and ab- 
senteeism are becoming extremely serious in the light 
of the ever increasing demand for additional man- 
power. The War Production Board estimates conserv- 
atively that the United States lost nearly 20 million 
man-days in the single month of January, 1943. The 
seriousness of the problem is illustrated by the facts 
that by April, 1943, thirty-five areas were centers of 
a critical labor shortage and the per cent of daily 
absenteeism had risen from a peacetime 2 per cent to 
15, per cent in some war production plants. The major 
causes of absenteeism and termination are health fac- 
tors, lack of adequate community resources, poor 
morale, troubles in personal life, and the occasion of 
special events in the lives of the employees. The health 
factor is the most frequent reason given for absenteeism 
and termination, but many times it is a “cover-up” for 
less defensible reasons. Industrial accidents, however, 
have been greater in number than the casualties in the 
armed forces. Morale, which seems to weigh heavily 
as a factor, appears to be short-lived when it depends 
upon posters, pictures of bloodshed, and the preaching 
of patriotism. A better technique for sustaining high 
morale is to give the worker a feeling of importance, to 
develop a mutual understanding between the employee 
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and the employer, and to eliminate the causes of resent- 
ment. Because the immediate supervisor represents 
management to the employee he is a pivotal point in 
this program. The responsibility for the solution of 
the problems of absenteeism and termination lies 
variously with labor, the community, federal agencies, 
and the employer. The cure must be directed at a 
lessening of the worker’s problems. Only as the worker 
sincerely wants to stay on the job will he see it through. 
Only then will the problems of absenteeism and term- 
ination be conquered. (The article contains a table 
of causes and suggested antidotes for absenteeism and 
termination.)—Adrian E. Gory. 


88. Meade, John and Moehrle, Phyllis H. Why 
women quit. Factory management and maintenance 
102 (2) February, 1944: 103-105.—In a study of the 
turnover problem among women employees, the Assist- 
ant Director of Industrial Relations and the Technical 
Research Assistant of the Bell Aircraft Corporation in 
Buffalo analyzed a random sampling of separations 
totaling 1015. Of this number, 340 were single, 580 
married, 28 widowed, 21 separated, and 45, divorced. 
Almost 10 per cent of the total separations were be- 
cause of inadequate child care facilities. Age distribu- 
tion of the entire group was as follows: 18-30, 635; 
30-40, 229; 40-50, 129; over 50, 22. The largest group, 
ages 18-30, left for the following reasons: (1) other 
jobs; (2) needed at home; (3) leaving town (many to 
join their husbands at camps); (4) marriage and 
pregnancy; (5) joining armed forces; (6) insubordina- 
tion. Additional reasons for quitting, affecting all age 
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groups, included: (1) ill health (15 per cent); (3 
work too hard; (3) unsatisfactory working conditions 
(4) transportation difficulties; (5) dissatisfaction and 
unexplained absence; (6) unsatisfactory pay rates 
Analysis of education revealed that 342 had no high” 
school training, 113 had one year, 142 two years, gf 
three years, while 320 had completed high school and — 
65 had attended college. Seventy per cent of those 
not previously employed fell within the 18-go age 
group, and only 20 per cent of all cases studied had _ 
had previous industrial experience. (Article contains 
tables showing reasons for and number of separations, 
and amount and type of previous experience.)—Alice E, | 
Kennedy. 4 


89. Unsigned. Mechanics of the exit interview. Per. 
sonnel 20 (4) January, 1944: 231-39.—Exit interviews 
provide a practical method for management to reduce © 
causes of personnel turnover. To be successful such 
interviews must be economical of time for both manage: | 
ment and the employee and must be carried on with” 
the greatest freedom of expression on the part of both, | 
The interviewer must organize his plan for the inter.” 
view according to the purpose to be fulfilled. Does he 
want to try to keep the employee in the company, for” 
example, or merely to solicit information which will” 
be of benefit in keeping the remaining employees? | 
Interviews should not be formalized and the employee 
should be made to feel free to speak his mind. Inter 
views should be friendly in tone from beginning to | 
end and it is recommended that they be conducted by 
an employee counselor who is, wherever possible, 
trained in such work.—R. L. Randall. 








The type of paper that has hitherto been used for the cover of Public 
Personnel Review has become a casualty of war. 
change in the cover is thus made necessary in mid-volume, but trust that 
our readers will understand the reason for the change. 


We regret that a 


Managing Editor 











